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PREFACE 


The substance of the following chapters was rle- 
livered as the Dale lectures at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, in 1920. 

I have refrained from discussing the more debat- 
able theories of the ‘new psychology’, and have 
confined myself to those, such as ‘conflict’ and 
‘repression’, which are most generally accepted not 
only by psycho-physicians but also by psychologists. 

Nor have I stayed to point out where I agree or 
differ from the schools of Psychoanalysis (Freud) 
and of Analytical Psychology (Jung). Those who 
are not acquainted with their writings would find 
such a discussion tedious, and those who are so 
acquainted will be able to detect the differences 
for themselves. 

In spite of the dogmatic tone I have had to 
assume for the sake of brevity, I fully recognize that 
on the theoretical side the book is only tentative 
and suggestive. It attempts merely to present a 
point of view and makes no claim to be a systematic 
treatise on ethical theory — that is the province of 
the philosopher and the divine. Its object is rather 
to set out facts and principles revealed by modern 
Psychology, especially in its application to nervous 
disease, some knowledge of which is of vital impor- 
tance to all who, like parents, teachers, clergy, and 
general practitioners, are called upon to give 
practical direction and advice to individuals in 
regard to the actual problems of life and conduct. 
In doing this I have ventured from time to time 
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to indicate ways in which these facts and principles 
may modify, at any rate, the expression, if not also 
in som/ respects the nature, of ethical theory. AS 
a practical physician I neither claim the equipment, 
nor acknowledge the obligation, to produce a com- 
plete and intellectually rigid system of moral 
philosophy. The psychologist, however, is in a 
position to speak of facts which neither the moral 
philosopher nor the practical pastor or teacher can 
afford to ignore. 

In this revised edition I have transferred the 
original Chapter XVIII on Libertinism, and 
Chapter XIX on Biology and Morality, to stand 
in their present position as Chapters XIV and XV. 
I have also made some additional observations, 
particularly in the sections on the Sex Instinct, 
pp. i8i ff. 

However inadequate, therefore, the theoretical 
treatment of the subject may be, the principles which 
I attempt to set forth have stood the test of practical 
experience. They are the result not of work in the 
study or laboratory but are the outcome of many 
years’ experience in dealing with the practical needs 
and problems of men and women. 

Where I have quoted cases from my patients, I 
have either obtained their permission to do so, or 
have so disguised them that they cannot possibly 
be identified. To them and to the various friends 
who have assisted me in the preparation of this 
book I desire to express my gratitude. 

To my mother, who taught me the ways of free- 
dom, and to my wife and boys, through whom I 
have realized joy and happiness, I gratefully dedicate 
this book. T A T r 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

If one visits the wards of a ‘shell-shock^ hospital, 
one sees there men paralysed, blind, deaf, dumb, 
and suffering from severe headaches and other 
pains. It seems incredible, and yet such is the fact, 
that all these men are suffering from disorders which, 
though physical in their symptoms, originate not in 
the body, but in the mind — disorders due, in fact, 
to disturbances of the emotions. One may visit a 
ward of another hospital and find men suffering 
from what appear to be exactly the same symptoms — 
they, too, are paralysed and blind — but the disease 
in these cases is of an entirely different nature, being 
due to some bodily injury or sickness. The former 
are ‘psychogenic’ disorders, that is, disorders origi- 
nating in the mind, and are variously distinguished 
as the ‘psychoneuroses’, ‘functional nervous dis- 
orders’, or, more popularly, ‘nervous diseases’. They 
include neurasthenia, hysteria, anxiety neuroses, 
phobias, and obsessions, all of which conditions are 
ultimately due to disturbances of emotional life. In 
the psychoneuroses the disorder is not primarily a 
disorder of structure, but of function. ‘Organic’ 
dise^Lses on the other hand, as distinct from ‘func- 
tional’ diseases, are preponderatingly physical in 
origin, their cause being found in some defect of 
bodily structure. 

It is a fact of common observation that emotional 
disturbances can produce physiological changes. A 
man is said to be, and may actually be, blind with 
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rage, speechless with terror, dumb with grief, 
paralysed with fear, and sick with disgust. The 
psychoneuroses are of this character; they, too, are 
due to emotional disturbance. But whereas under 
ordinary conditions — ^when, for instance, a man is 
sick at a horrible sight — the symptoms are tem- 
porary, and normally pass off with the passing of 
the excitation — ^in the psychoneuroses the symptoms 
are more permanent, as though there were some 
foul spring of repressed emotion which continually 
discharges itself. Thus the ‘shell-shocked’ soldier 
continues to be ill long after the war is ended. 

When we go deeper and investigate the origin of 
the psychoneuroses, we often find that they are 
concerned with problems essentially moral. 

The breakdown of the shell-shocked man, for 
instance, is the result of the conflict between the 
sense of duty and self-preservation. Nervous pains, 
tics, terrors, phobias, paralyses, and fatigue are due 
to conflicts such as that between duty and fear, 
between moral sense and sex desire, self-display and 
modesty, between self-assertion and humiliation. 
The soldier’s functional paralysis of the leg is due 
to the failure of will to control his repressed fear; a 
woman’s p'ain in the back is found to be a manifesta- 
tion of her repressed self-pity. In other words, these 
physical and mental symptoms are due to defects of 
character. 

In dealing with the psychoneuroses the physician 
is thus compelled to face the moral problems which 
lie at the root of these disorders. 

But not only is the physician called upon to deal 
with the moral problems which lie at the root of 
‘nervous’ ailments, he is often called upon to deal 
with moral diseases, such as uncontrollable tem- 
per, sex perversions, stealing, cruelty, despondency, 
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irritability, and vanity. Such diseases (which we 
shall later distinguish from sins) are not in any 
sense physical, for they are moral both in origin and 
also in their manifestation. Yet patients suffering 
from such ailments frequently present themselves 
to the physician instead of seeking the aid of the 
clergyman or moralist. Nor is this an accidental 
choice. Ihcy feel, rightly or wrongly, that the 
moralist will blame them or tell them to exert their 
wills. They feel, rightly or wrongly, that they are 
not to blame for their condition. They have, more- 
over, already exerted their will to no purpose, they 
have turned their attention to other things, they 
have been blamed, condemned, threatened; they 
have been treated with sympathy and love, and all 
in vain. They then begin to realize that they are 
sufirriiig from a ‘moral’ disease, and go to a physician, 
who will treat them as sick and not as sinful. 

The psycho-physician is anxious to help the 
morally sick; he shrinks from nothing; he is shocked at 
nothing; and no word of blame ever falls from his lips. 

In treating nervous disorders like ‘shell-shock’ or 
neurasthenia, the psycho-physician has developed a 
technique of his own, known as psychotherapy, 
which deals directly with the emotional conflicts 
from which they spring. But having learnt and 
developed this method of dealing with functional 
nervous diseases, the psycho-physician applies the 
same method to the treatment of moral diseases, 
bad tempers, sexual obsessions, and morbid fears. 
The method differs in many respects from that of 
the orthodox moral teaclier, but it is one which has 
pioved a most effective form of treatment for moral 
as well as nervous ills. It is the purpose of this book 
to give a biief account of this method and of the 
principles underlying it. 
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Several strong objections have been raised to this 
invasion of the physician into the sphere of morals. 

(i) The moralist and the pure psychologist both 
maintain that the psychologist, as such, has no 
concern with moral questions. 

It is true that the psychologist, as such, is not 
concerned with standards of right and wrong. 
Psychology is the descriptive science of mental pro- 
cesses — it merely observes, describes, and draws 
generalized conclusions; it does not consider what 
is right or what ought to be. Ethics, on the othei 
hand, is a normative science of moral conduct; it has 
a certain standard; it seeks to define what is right 
and wrong, and how we ought to behave. Strictly 
speaking, the term ‘moral* signifies that which is 
concerned with a standard of conduct or ideal. 
Psychologically, a ‘moral* struggle involves a conflict 
between will and impulse, or between two impulses, 
and from this conflict physical or ‘moral* disorders 
may arise. In either case, the psycho-physician who 
deals with such nervous disorders is compelled to 
deal with moral problems, if he is to cure his patient. 
He seeks to apply a scientific method to the solution 
of these problems, and he aims at a certain standard 
of health for the individual. 

The psycho-physician cannot, therefore, detach 
himself in a condition of splendid isolation from 
moral standards of life, whether or not they be the 
ones accepted by society as a whole. The psycho- 
analyst who says you ‘ought not* to repress has at 
one leap sprung clean out of the realm of pure 
science. Unlike the pure psychologist the physician 
has a standard, namely, the health of the individual. 
If psychotherapy aims at curing abnormal indi- 
viduals, it has already set up a standard or norm. 
For what is an abnormal individual? Before we can 
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speak of the abnormal we must already have a 
conception of the normal. 

The practice of psychotherapy, therefore, forms 
the connecting link between pure psychology and the 
science of morals. 

(2) Another objection is raised to the psycho- 
physician dealing with moral problems. It is said 
that the physician deals only with abnormal men 
and women, and that to derive principles and form 
judgments by studying morbid cases will pervert 
and vitiate our conclusions. This is not as serious 
an objection as it at first appears. For after all, who 
of us is normal? The greatest difficulty in studying 
the psychology of the normal individual is to dis- 
cover him. From time to time we are called upon 
to analyse physicians and others who are considered 
to be, and consider themselves, perfectly normal, 
but who seek to be analysed in order themselves to 
practise psychotherapy. They may come as ‘normal* 
men, but they do not remain ‘normal* for long! We 
find, in fact, that these ‘healthy’ people have com- 
plexes, repressions, and abnormalities of character, 
differing very little from those of patients; and, 
indeed, one soon forgets that they are not patients. 
The distinction between a sick man and a healthy 
man is a practical one, depending on how far 
he is able to meet the biological responsibilities 
of life. 

Again, in further defence of the study of morbid 
conditions of conduct, we would point to the fact 
that in medical science it has frequently happened 
that the study of diseased conditions has produced 
discoveries, and added greatly to our knowledge of 
normal processes. The most notable case of this was 
the discovery of the function of the thyroid gland, 
the significance of which was unknown to physiology 
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until it was discovered by the study of diseases 
traceable to this gland, cretinism and myxoedema 
— a discovery which has proved to be of ifeimense 
value in the treatment of imbecility. So the study 
of abnormal people has helped us enormously to 
realize the underlying motives of conduct of normal 
people, and to discover the necessary conditions of 
healthiness of mind and strength of character. After 
all, it is only because of abnormalities of conduct 
that the subject of morality is of any interest at all, 
and only because every one is more or less abnormal 
that every one is interesting. 

(3) Again, it is objected that the psycho-physician 
studies only the individual and his happiness, 
whereas ethics deal with an objective standard of 
right and wrong which should be applicable to all 
men at all times. It is said that one may find an 
ethic or mode of life which may be perfectly satis- 
factory for the health and happiness of the individual, 
but yet is out of keeping with the moral ideal, since 
this is essentially social. 

We maintain, on the contrary, that the most 
effective way of solving problems concerning the 
health and happiness of society as a whole is by the 
study of the health and happiness of the individual. 
Man is not merely an individual; he is a world, a 
society, in miniature. lie is made up of instincts 
and emotions, sentiments and complexes, which in 
no way differ from the emotions and sentiments 
which prevail in society as a whole. Society is but 
the reflection of the individual seen in a curved 
mirror, in which all the essential features arc reflected, 
but in larger proportions, and with varied emphasis. 
Even instincts like the herd instinct or maternal 
instinct, which are regarded as distinctively ‘social’, 
are really individual instincts, though they operate 
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and manifest themselves in social life. Apart from 
the individual, they do not exist. The herd instinct 
is not the instinct of the herd, but the instinct in 
the individual which compels him to be concerned 
with the opinions and demands of the herd. The 
moral demands of society on the individual, which 
forbid him stealing, killing, or lying, would have 
little force were it not for this instinct which urges 
the individual to submission. It is true that we 
may learn a great deal about these instincts from 
the study of their operations in society and in family 
life, but we may learn a great deal more about them 
from the direct study of their sources in the soul of 
the individual, where we may observe all the seething 
ferments which strive and thrive in the life of the 
universe. The soul of the individual is the labora- 
tory in which we may observe and even experiment 
with emotional forces of cosmic significance. The 
passions that sway the mind of the individual, 
avarice, vanity, ambition, sex, and fear, are the 
same as those which arouse the antagonisms of man 
to man and disturb the peace of society, and it is in 
the individual that they may be most effectively 
studied at first hand. We cannot adequately deal 
with revolutions until we understand the abnor- 
malities and the psychology of the revolutionist: we 
cannot solve the problem of ‘evil* in the world until 
we understand the impulses from which evil springs 
in the individual. On the other hand, the ideed 
which can produce happiness in the individual by 
harmonizing all his instincts and bringing them 
under his control will, at the same time, be the ideal 
which can produce happiness in the community. 
If by producing perfect harmony in his soul I could 
make but one of my patients completely happy, I 
should have the key to the problem of the world’s 
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happiness and goodness. Social and moral problems 
are essentially psychological. 

The study of the individual is the most promising 
road to the solution of the problems of society. The 
plagues that ravage mankind can be fought only by 
their study under the microscope. We build our 
bridges by experimenting with models; we engage 
in sub-calibre practice before firing the big guns; so 
we should study the facts and problems of individual 
psychology before making laws for society or treating 
the ills of the race. 

The purpose of this book is to approach the moral 
problem as a problem of the individual, to set out 
the psychological factors which constitute character, 
to study the causes of unrest of spirit, and to suggest 
lines along which ills may be cured, and the soul 
made free to realize happiness in a community of 
moral beings. 



CHAPTER ir 

THE DETERMINANTS OF CHARACTER: THE 
HEREDITARY FACTOR: THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTOR 

THE HEREDITARY FACTOR 

It is generally assumed that the law of heredity 
operates as decisively in the mental sphere as in the 
physical, that the son inherits not merely his father’s 
features, but also his father’s traits of character and 
nervous habits. This is an assumption which is now 
largely discredited. 

It is constantly said of some habit or trait of 
character: ‘My father had it before me; I must 
have inherited it from him.’ Or, again; ‘He has 
had a cruel disposition, a vicious temper, a mean 
temperament, all his life; he must have been bom 
with it.’ But to say ‘I have had it as long as I can 
remember’ is no proof that a trait of character is 
inherited or congenital. Such an assumption was 
excusable before modem psychological methods 
opened up to us the earliest years of life. But many 
things may happen in the first four or five years of 
life, of which we have no memory, but which never- 
theless may influence us for life. Since the develop- 
ment of methods of investigation like hypnosis and 
psychoanalysis, these early years of life are no longer 
hidden, but can be recovered to consciousness. 

When the experiences of our earliest years are 
exposed, it is found that many of those symptoms 
and characteristics, which were previously considered 
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hereditary, are in reality called by early jenviron- 
mental conditions. Indeed, modern investigation 
encourages us to believe that few if any psycho- 
neuroses and defects of character are inherited. 
Those who believe in the hereditary view have 
yet to prove their case. It is astonishing the way it 
is assumed in statistics of family traits.^ 

Two illustrations will make this clear. A man had 
since childhood a tremor of the hand, which came 
on after any hard piece of work, physical or mental. 
His father had had it before him, and it was theie- 
fore considered hereditary. Analysis of the origin 
of the symptom, however, brought to light an 
incident at three years of age, when the patient had 
a severe accident to his foot and he was held down 
by his father while the surgeon probed and cleaned 
the wound. The father’s tremor was transmitted to 
the boy’s hands, and became linked up and associated 
in the boy’s mind with an emotional conflict, in 
which there w<is a futile struggle against insuperable 
odds. The incident was forgotten, but the associa- 
tion between this feeling of struggle against fate and 
the tremor of the hands remained, and in after life 
any occasion which demanded strained effort revived 
by association the tremor of the hand. His condition 
was not hereditary, although his father had had it 
before him, and he was said to have had it ‘all his 
life’ ; it was found to be due to tliis early environmental 
experience. 2 

^ We must exclude, of course, all conditions of *mental deficiency’ 
in which there is a defect of nerve structure such as an undeveloped 
brain or other organic disturbance. These conditions though 
styled *mentar are really physiological and are usually hereditary 
or congenital. 

^ A man of about twenty-eight years of age had never been able 
to take milk as long as he could remember. It had always been 
attributed to a congenital idiosyncrasy of his physiological system. 
On analysis under hypnosis, it was discovered that at the age of 
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Traits of character, as well as nervous habits, are 
found to be due to similar experience of early life. 
A patient suffered from an overbearing conceit which 
he vainly attempted to overcome; he was ‘born 
proud’, with a lofty scorn of his fellows. This was 
found to be due to the fact that in childhood he was 
delicate and a ‘funk’, but he was encouraged by his 
fond parents to believe that this was because he was 
of different clay, of more sensitive breed, of bluer 
blood than the common herd, and therefore could 
not be expected to join in their rough games. This 
suggestion he absorbed and maintained unconsciously 
through adult life in order to excuse and hide his 
excessive but unrecognized timidity. He was not 
‘born proud’, but had had pride thrust upon him by 
foolish parents. 

It is true that such conditions may be transmitted 
from the parent, but when this is the case,’lhe trans- 
mission is not by way of inheritance but by means 
of imitation or suirgestion in early life, and the exact 
point of its development during life may be dis- 
covered by analysis. The same law seems to operate 
in this sphere as in a disease such as tuberculosis, 
which at one time was considered to be hereditary’; 
we may inherit a predisposition, wc cannot inherit the 
disease. The whole tendency, then, of modern investi- 
gation is to minimize the exaggerated importance 

three he was being given a powder (probably Gregory) in milk, 
which he found too horrible to swallow. At the sixth attempt as 
soon as he had taken the mixture into his mouth, the doctor seized 
his jaw and held his moutl^ closed, to compel him to swallow it. He 
choked badly, and was nearly suffocated. Thus, the taste of milk 
and Gregory was associated in his mind with this terror. The 
incident was forgotten, but the link of association remained and 
made it impossible for him to take milk. The morbid associations, 
being discovered, were broken, and before he left the room he w<is 
given a glass of milk, a meal he thoroughly enjoyed, remarking, Tt 
does not taste like milk at all.' The cause of his idiosyncrasy was 
not congenital, but environmental. 
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previously accorded to the hereditary, and to 
emphasize the importance of the environmental as 
the important factor in the determination of char- 
acter. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
we do not inherit bad temper, pride, meanness, 
alcoholism, or sexual perversions. 

This principle is of the greatest practical impor- 
tance. If the nervous or moral disease is ingrained, 
it leaves the patient in bondage and servitude to his 
disease, with very little hope of deliverance. Indeed, 
there is nothing more calculated to perpetuate such 
disorders than the false conviction that they are 
ingrained, and that we can be ‘tainted’ with them. 

If, on the other hand, we establish the view here 
maintained, that the abnormal moral and ‘nervous’ 
conditions are the result of early environmental 
conditions, we still regard the individual as sick and 
therefore free from the full weight of responsibility, 
but since his sickness is no longer ingrained we can 
give him encouragement to hope for cure. The 
theory of ‘original sin’ has lost its prominence in the 
pages of theological writings, and it is time it took 
its flight from medical literature. 

But, whilst emphasizing the fact that we cannot 
inherit diseases of a moral or psychological character, 
we must remember that there are important here- 
ditary ‘predisposing’ factors which, though not 
themselves morbid, play an important part in the de- 
velopment of abnormal traits of character. These 
are (a) a ‘nervous temperament’; {b) the instincts. 

THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT 

Nervousness runs in families; some people are 
bom with a nervous temperament. But in the first 
place, nervousness is not a disease; it is only an ill 
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if it is ill-used. Secondly^^it is due to physiological 
rather than to psychological factors, and therefore 
•does not contradict the principle that ‘psycho- 
neuroses and moral diseases are not inherited’. 

{a) The nervous temperament or highly strung 
disposition depends on the high excitability of the 
nerves and is physiological in origin. The nerve 
impulse as it passes along the nerve meets with 
certain resistances, especially at the bridges or 
synapses, between one nerve and another. In some 
people the resistance is great, and it takes time for 
the impulse to pass along the nerve path. Such 
people are therefore slow in thought, phlegmatic in 
temperament, but steady and reliable in character. 
They are well-balanced people who never do any- 
thing outri — nor anything great. On the other 
hand, in nen^ous people, the synapses are ‘open,’ 
and the impulse passes rapidly along the nerve 
paths. They are the rapid thinkers, in whom 
emotion is closely wedded to thought; they are 
sensitive but not always sensible, erratic and 
mercurial in disposition, unstable in character, 
revolutionary in politics — ^imaginative like Maeter- 
linck, witty like Wilde, impulsive like Pater. These, 
the people of nervous disposition, often draw round 
them a generous following but they cannot lead and 
the crusade degenerates into a cult. Such men of 
genius are predisposed to both moral and nervous 
disorders. Their genius easily turns into madness, 
for both are based upon the same instability of 
nervous constitution. 

(i) In itself, a nervous temperament is not a 
disease; everything depends on what we make of it. Thus 
in a nervous family the father and mother are both 
highly-strung; of the children, one becomes an artist, 
one a neurotic, another a poet who commits suicide, 
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another an alcoholic, and another a great preacher. 
The man of nervous temperament may be over- 
sensitive to the hurts of life, but he is also more 
sensitive to the beauties and exquisite delights of 
nature, which the more phlegmatic can only behold 
with cow-like stolidity. If nervous people are the 
‘crocks’ of the earth, they are also the salt of the 
earth. A neurotic is often a potential genius. 


THE INSTINCTS 

We also inherit the instincts. These are the chief 
raw material in the formation of character, for 
environmental influences would have no effect upon 
our lives were it not for the instincts which spring 
out to meet them. It is the fusion of environmental 
factors and inherited instinct which conditions 
experience. ^ 

The mosjt important of the instincts with which 
we shall be concerned are those of fear-flight, sex, 
curiosity, parenthood, the herd or social instinct, 
the instincts of self-display^ pugnacity, self-assertion, 
and ambition. We do not propose to consider the 
nature of instincts, but in view of our further dis- 
cussion, we must remind ourselves of certain char- 
acteristics of the instincts in general. 

{a) The instincts are inherited and not acquired; 
this, indeed, is the one point of agreement in all 
definitions of instinct or instinctive behaviour. We 

^ Ihere is considerable distussion at the present time as to the 
nature and quality of the instincts, indeed, the question is raised as 
to whether there are any instincts as such, or whether wc should 
speak only of instinctive activity or instinctive behaviour Tor our 
purpose, I shall accept the view held by most psychologists, and 
assume the exLstence of innate instincts which give rise to instinctive 
behaviour, and, further, for the sake of simplicity, I shall follow in 
the mam McDougall’s classification of the primary instincts in his 
Social Psychology, 
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therefore cannot be held responsible for having 
thenj. 

(A) Every one, except the mentally deficient, has 
all the instincts. It is often said of some one: ‘He 
is without fear’; of another, ‘She has no sexual 
instincts.’ It may be true so far that their instincts 
do not manifest themselves as such in conscious 
life, and may, therefore, escape recognition, but all 
the instincts are nevertheless present and operative 
in every normal life. Their influence may be de- 
tected in conduct in disguised forms, as when a man 
by his excessive bravado demonstrates the fear he 
represses, or when a woman betrays her sexual 
curiosity by her prudery. When repressed, the 
instincts may give rise to nervous and moral diseases. 
Their presence can then be demonstrated by mental 
analysis, 'A'hich removes the repression and so 
permits their emergence into conscious life. 

(c) Whether the instincts, though present in all 
normal people, are found in equal measure in every 
individual, is another question. The question is of 
particular interest in the determination as to whether 
there is a difference in the balance of instincts 
between men and women, whether, for instance, 
men are ‘naturally’ and instinctively more dominating 
than women. 

Even when a special instinct seems excessively 
strong in any individual, say, the pugnacious or the 
acquisitive instincts, it is often found that this pre- 
ponderance of the instinct iudue not to its having 
been more strongly inherited, but to the fact that 
the instinct was excessively developed in childhood. 
The acquisitive instincts of a Brighton boarding- 
house keeper and a Balkan brigand are probably 
equally strong; but the fact that the former has his 
social, and the latter his pugnacious, instincts more 
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highly developed, is probably due to his early 
training and to the necessities of his calling. .The 
conditions which develop one boy’s acquisitive- 
instinct and another boy’s instinct of display, 
forming what we call the boy’s ‘bent’, are largely 
fortuitous or suggested in childhood. But having 
once been so developed, it is most important that 
this instinct should be fully expressed and employed 
in the future career of the individual. The boy with 
the strong tendency to display would never be happy 
in an office, whereas to make the youth with a 
strong acquisitive instinct into an impecunious artist 
is obviously to court disaster. 

On the other hand, and in spite of the specific 
development of instincts under environmental in- 
fluences, it seems probable that, as we are born 
with different temperaments, so we are born with our 
instincts variously developed. If pugnacity and anger 
are associated with the secretion of the adrenalin 
glands, and sex instinct with the gonads or sex 
glands, it would seem that these instincts would 
vary in strength according to the various endow- 
ments of these glands. There are certain types of 
men in whom the sex instinct, or pugnacious 
instinct, is temperamentally strong or weit, that 
is, dependent on their physiological organism; 
whilst in others the strength or weakness of these 
instincts depends on the development of these 
instincts by environmental conditions and early 
experiences. 

[d) Each instinct is directed towards a certain 
biological end: flight towards self-preservation; sex 
towards reproduction; the maternal instinct towards 
the care of the young; curiosity towards the examina- 
tion of any strange object to avoid danger. But it 
has been shown by McDougall that the instincts may 
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be redirected to other and higher ends. (See later 
on Sublimation.) 

(e) These instincts, though latent at birth, are 
not all active then, but emerge and become dynamic 
at certain ages. During the course of evolution of 
the race the instincts arose to meet certain emer- 
gencies, and in response to certain biological needs. 
Every individual develops as the race, passing from 
the speck of protoplasm through all the stages of 
evolution, until he emerges into independent life at 
birth, after which he passes through the later phases 
of evolution more slowly. In the individual each 
of the instincts remains dormant till the time comes 
for its emergence on to the stage of conscious life, 
when for its allotted span it actively dominates the 
conduct and determines the character. 

At one phase the boy is possessed by the hunting 
instinct, at another time by the passion for pets, the 
instincts corresponding to the nomadic stage in the 
development of the race; this gives way later to the 
craving to collect and possess, corresponding to the 
stage of settled agricultural life. This year he is 
loyal to the gang of boys, next year he will abandon 
the gang to pursue a pretty frock. At each phase of 
life a new impulse springs up into activity. 

But whilst each instinct in turn has its phase of 
activity when it dominates the whole personality, in 
childhood all the instincts find partial expression in 
play. Play is often explained as the outcome of 
exuberance of energy, but its function is to prepare 
us for life. Thus, hide-and-seek is a playful ex- 
pression of the hunting instinct, and prepares for 
the nobler pursuits of later life; we play with dolls 
to prepare us for motherhood; we play at pirates to 
fit us for the battle of life. 

To summarize: the instincts constitute the raw 
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material out of which our lives and characters are 
built, the talents which are given us, useless in 
themselves, but useful in the purposes to which they- 
may be devoted. Being charged with emotional 
energy, they are dynamic forces which not only 
give strength to the passions but power to the will. 

Note. — Various attempts have been made to explain life in terms 
of one or another of the instincts. 

The whole emphasis of the Freudian School of psychoanalysis is 
placed on the sex instinct, the use of the term ‘sex* b«hg so widely 
extended that il includes almost all forms of gratification. Indeed, 
the term sexual is almost made synonymous with sensuous pleasure 
and gratification. We shall later discuss the meaning of pleasure, 
and shall observe that it accompanies the expression of any and 
every instinct, and not merely that of sex. But though the Freudians 
have over-emphasized the sexual element in life, it yet remains that 
sex is the primary function of nature as reproduction is her chief end. 
' The Biologists of the last generation insisted so strongly upon the 
law of the ‘struggle for existence* and the ‘survival of the fittest*, that 
we almost believed that self-preservation was the one law of life, and 
the one motive which dominated the lives and conduct of men. 
The insistence on the sexual or love principle in life was a natural 
reaction from the too exclusive views of the evolutionary biologists, 
from which the views of Freud have helped to deliver us. 

Trotter has further demonstrated to us that our conduct is domi- 
nated by the *herd instinct', as efifcctivcly as Freud has argued that it 
is all sexual. 

Adler, as though reluctant that any instinct should be left without 
its champion, has demonstrated that all nervous diseases are the 
result of the over-development of the ‘masculine tendency* (or, as 
we should cjill it, the instinct of self -asset tion ) , as a compensation for 
a physical inferiority. 

"The school of Jung appears to combine the views of Freud and 
Adler in afiirming the existence of two instincts — that of Power and 
that of Love. These are, indeed, the two great principles of life, 
though not the only instincts. 

These attempts to find the key to life and its disorders in one or 
another of the instincts are destined to fail in theory and in practice. 
In theory, for the result of attempting to explain all the facts of life 
in terms of one instinct is that we distort many of the facts to fit in 
with the theory, as> for instance, when a Freudian declares that men 
fear the Zeppelins, not because of their danger to life, but because 
of their phallic symbolism representing sexual desires; or, when the 
self-preservationist says that the mother cares for her child because 
she recognizes her future dependence on her child in old age, and 
seeks to ensure that the child will protect her. In practice, we find 
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that nervous disorders may result from disharmony in any instinctive 
tendency. The war, with its shell-shock conditions, gave support to 
Ac biblogists, for these conditions were primarily concerned with Ac 
instincts of self-preservation and fear. There is, at the same time, 
little doubt that the vast majority of neuroses of civil life, especially 
of women, are due to emotional disturbances of the sexual instinct. 
I’his is diie to its enormous strength, and because it is Ae most 
repressed of all the instincts. Nevertheless, we find Aat in Ae 
majority of men, as distinct from women, the conflict is concerned 
more with Ae self-assertive instincts, with ambition and power, 
whi(h gives support to Adler’s Aeory of the masculine tendency. 
Again, there is a sense in which the herd instinct is responsible for 
most nervous ills, since repression of the instincts is largely due to Ac 
t jnventions and injunctions of the herd. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL FACTOR 

We have already observed that individual traits of 
character, and in particular nervous and moral 
diseases, are primarily due to conditions of early 
environmeni. They may arise either from a single 
event or from a morbid atmosphere. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a single 
experience may change our whole attitude towards life, 
and make a complete change in our character. 

Bitterness of character may be produced by a 
disappointment; a sexual assault may produce 
timidity, hysteria, or sexual frigidity. Such occur- 
rences are particularly liable to cause permanent 
defects if they occur in childhood, and if they are 
repressed and forgotten. 

But more important than the one definite event 
is the general^ atmosphere of childhood, consisting of 
a large number of trifling events, which may give 
the child a wrong attitude towards life or a wrong 
attitude towards itself. That is to say, abnormal 
conditions of mind are determined much more by 
the atmosphere of childhood than by any one 
shock. These influences usually work by way of 
suggestion. 
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Abnormal experiences of childhood, whether due 
to a single event or to an unnatural atmosphere, 
may have no immediate ill effect, yet the impression- 
is made, and the complex produced lies latent until 
later in life, when some shock or strain, insufficient 
in itself to produce a neurosis, becomes active and 
lights up the complex into a definite moral or 
nervous disease. This accounts for the view held 
by most psychotherapists that all functional nervous 
disorders, even of later life, such as the breakdown 
of the girl of eighteen, the woman of thirty, or the 
business or professional man of fifty-five, originate in 
childhood. It is the experiences of childhood which 
predispose us to the breakdown of nerve and 
character in later life. 

Why should the earliest years of life be so im- 
portant? 

First, because in childhood the mind and brain 
are most impressionable, and the deepest impressions 
are the most difficult to eradicate. The child 
absorbs ideas by suggestion, that is to say, without 
criticism. He is especially impressionable to sug- 
gestions from his mother or father, adopts their 
mannerisms, and responds with the same emotions 
to the s^me stimuli. In the presence, say, of a sick 
man, a child watches the father, adopts his attitude, 
whether of pity or disgust, and will thereafter react 
according to this emotional response of his parent. 
Suggestion, however, may have either a positive or 
negative influence. The suggestion of hell-fire, 
intended to fill the child with religious awe, may 
succeed either in producing a defiance of religion, 
or, on the other hand, it may produce a punctilious 
and conscientious regard for religious exercises which 
is afterwards honestly but falsely 

Secondly, in childhood we an 
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to life, and fail to react adequately to it. The death 
of a mother is an irreparable loss and irretrievable 
disaster to a child; later, he has learnt to react to 
such exigencies of fate, and can meet them with 
greater composure and self-confidence. 

Thirdly, in childhood we form our general atti- 
tude towards life. It is in childhood that we form 
impressions of life, e.g. that life is easy, that people 
are hostile, that it pays to be good, that nothing 
pleasant ever lasts. We later undergo many new 
experiences and adopt many new ideas, but the 
general attitude we adopt towards life in childhood 
gives the tone to all our after-life. Our childhood 
atmosphere determines whether our later attitude 
to the world be pessimistic, confident, easy-going, 
stoical, self-assertive or antagonistic, ‘inferior’ or 
snobbish. In such cases, we carry into adult life 
an attitude towards the world which was perhaps 
natural and inevitable in the circumstances of child- 
hood, but quite out of keeping with our later 
environment. So a man who has learnt to be 
antagonistic in childhood maintains this attitude 
even in an atmosphere of kindliness, and remains 
suspicious amongst the best of friends; his character 
is distorted. 

Fourthly, in childhood we form our attitude towards 
ourselves^ which is of much greater importance than 
even our altitude towards the world. It is in 
childhood that we first develop self-consciousness, 
and the impression we get when we first catch sight 
of ourselves is destined to remain with us through 
life and produce normal and abnormal conditions 
of character. To this we shall refer later in discussing 
Phantasy. 

The environmental influences of childhood are 
very few and simple, and are almost limited to the 
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members of the family and home surroundings. In 
support of the hereditary theory it is often maintained 
that we sometimes have children brought up ‘under 
exactly the same conditions’ and yet their characters 
are quite different. But the position of a child in 
the family, whether it is eldest or youngest, is most 
important, as we shall see later. Three children 
said to be brought up under entirely the same con- 
ditions may turn out entirely different in character, 
not necessarily because of any inherent differences 
but because their conditions, outwardly similar, arc 
really entirely different. The mere fact that one is 
the eldest and plays the ‘little mother* and the other 
the youngest and is treated as the ‘baby’ means that 
the environmental influences of their upbringing are 
poles apart. So too with sex: since a father is 
normally more devoted to a girl and the mother 
to the boy the girl develops an attachment to the 
father and the son to the mother. The (Edipus 
complex like all other complexes is the result of 
such environmental conditions. 

Since it is the environmental conditions of early 
childhood which have given rise to our abnormalities 
of character, it is found that the simplest means of 
understanding the complexities of our adult psycho- 
logy is to trace them back to childhood, where we 
may find the key to their origin. 



CHAPTER III 

SENTIMENTS, DISPOSITIONS, AND COMPLEXES 


We have dealt with two determinants of human 
conduct — the instinctive emotions and the environ- 
mental influences. Every child, we have observed, 
IS born endowed with a number of instincts — fear, 
anger, sex, maternity, submission, self-assertion, 
curiosity, self-display, and others, each of which is 
charged with emotional tone. When the instinctive 
emotions are brought into touch with environmental 
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conditions, they tend to become attached to and 
grouped round the objects, ideas, events, or persons 
of the environment. These combine to forni psycho- 
logical constellations. Psychological constellations are 
composed of two factors, one from the environment— 
an event, person, or idea—and one from heredity, 
namely, the instinctive emotion. 

Patriotism is a constellation in which the emotions 
are grouped round the idea of our country; we 
assert ourselves for our country, we light for her, 
we feel tenderness towards her, we fear for her, we 
submit to her demands. The constellation, there- 
fore, consists of the attachment of these instinctive 
emotions to this object. 


*3 
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The whole structure of our mind as developed may 
be considered to consist of such constellations, which 
are the true units of mental process, containing 
cognitive, affective, and conative processes in each. 

Psychological constellations are of three forms: 
Sentiments, Dispositions, and Complexes. 

The sentiments are those constellations which we 
consciously accept; the dispositions y those which are 
unconsciously accepted; and the complexes y those 
which are rejected as unacceptable, and tend to be 
repressed. 


THE SENTIMENTS 

A sentiment is a psychological constellation 
acceptable to the individual and with which he 
consciously identifies himself. Patriotism is a senti- 
ment, the nucleus of which is our country, round 
which our emotions are constellated. Philanthropy 
is a sentiment in which the nucleus is our fellow-men. 
Religion, too, is a sentiment in which the idea or 
person of God is the centre round which all our 
emotions, whether of love or fear, are centred. The 
child has a mother sentiment, the disciple a senti- 
ment for the master, the boy for his school, the 
philosopher for truth, the novelist for romance. 

The most dominant of all our sentiments embody 
our ideals or aims in life, for it is to these that most 
of our emotions are particularly strongly attached, 
and is these that dominate our will. 

We may have ‘good’ sentiments and ‘bad’ senti- 
ments. They are ‘sentiments’ in so far as they are 
acceptable to the individual; they are ‘good’ or 
‘bad’ sentiments as they are acceptable or otherwise 
to the rest of mankind. The revolutionary may have 
a sentiment for murder, and the sentimentalist for 
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anti-vivisection. Both are acceptable to those who 
have, them, and are therefore sentiments and not 
complexes, though both are sentiments which in 
the opinion of most others are bad. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DISPOSITIONS 

Dispositions differ from sentiments in that they 
are unconsciously accepted. Their activities are spon- 
t meous, so that to act in response to them is ‘second 
nature’ to us. A gentleman does not need to think 
whether he choose to save himself, or his child, in 
a wreck — the decision is spontaneous; he has a 
disposition of honour. When we enlist in a time of 
our country’s need we are actuated by a patriotic 
sentiment. But patriotism or philanthropy may be 
so part of oui nature, ingrained from our earliest 
years, that all our work is unconsciously and spon- 
taneously devoted to the good of our country or the 
good of our fellows, in which case we are said to have 
a patriotic or philanthropic disposition. So, too, one 
man may make religion his conscious aim, and 
possess a religious sentiment; another may actually 
think about religion very little, but he may have 
the greater religious disposition. 

A disposition may be in conflict with a sentiment 
although both may be considered acceptable, as 
when a judge with tears condemns a man to death, 
or when we deliberately but with some shame do a 
spiteful act. 

Dispositions, like sentiments, may be bad as well 
as good. As a man may have bad sentiments, so 
he may have vicious, careless, or cruel dispositions, 
which are acceptable to him but give rise to habits 
which are repellent to his fellows. A jnan’s dis- 
position is not, as such, inherited, bm, like thc“ 

3 
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sentiments and individual dispositions, is formed of 
emotional experiences in life. 

Individual dispositions combine to form what we 
call a man’s Disposition. 

Psychological dispositions are to be distinguished 
from physiological dispositions, such as give rise to 
habits hke swallowing, and from psycho-physical dis- 
positions like the instincts, for they are formed of 
instinctive emotions attached to ideas or objects of 
the environment. I should venture to suggest that 
disposition should thus be distinguished from ‘tem- 
perament’; since the term temperament (phlegmatic, 
etc.) has always been used by those psycho-physical 
conditions such as arise from disturbances of the 
endocrine glands like the thyroid or pituitary glands, 
which have a very marked effect on character. 

The first object of all education, intellectual as 
well as moral and religious, is the formation of right 
sentiments and dispositions, that is to say, the 
attachment of emotions to the right objects, ideas, 
and persons. A liberal education will secure that 
our emotions are attached to ideas such as ‘playing 
the game’, ‘loyalty’, ‘a sense of honour’. These 
qualities, adopted as conscious sentiments in school- 
days, 'become the accepted dispositions of our 
manhood. 

For whilst the first aim of education is to produce 
right sentiments^ these sentiments can only become 
the basis of a strong character when they have 
become dispositions, the abiding spring of right habit 
and conduct.^ 

^ The purpose of education should not be to learn a subject, but 
to like a subject. In practice our educational system frequently 
succeeds in establishing a sentiment of hate towards many of the 
subjects studied, so that few boys continue, for instance, to take 
pleasure in the classics or history after leaving school. 

But to say that we should like a subject does not mean that all our 
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Our psychological sendments, together with the 
dispositions — that is to say, all those constellations 
which are acceptable to the individual — are together 
combined and organized to form what we shall call the 
'Organized Self'. Our Disposition is composed of all 
the individual dispositions and is the unconscious 
source of our spontaneous habits: our Character, as 
distinct from our disposition, is the quality of the 
whole organized self, consisting of both sentiments 
•md dispositions, and prospectively includes the 
ideals we consciously pursue. 

education should be ‘simplified* and made easy. Indeed, the 
tendency towards ‘easy* methods of study in schools deprives the 
child of one of the most important sentiments of all. The difficult 
task should itself be the nucleus of a sentiment stimulating determina- 
tion and courage. Thcic is no sentiment in life more valuable than 
that which sees in dipicultv an obstacle to be overcome and mastered, 
and in which tiie hard task calls forth oui courageous emotions. 



CHAPTER IV 
COMPLEXES 

We are constantly forced to perform actions of a 
compulsive nature, or to give vent to emotional 
outbursts which are not only involuntary, but often 
antagonistic to the will. We are bad-tempered, Jshy, 
callously indifferent, when most we desire to keep 
calm, to be confident, and to display sympathy. 
Such morbid impulses, acting independently and in 
spite of the will, arise for the most part from repressed 
complexes. We must, therefore, study the "^origin, 
constitution, and effects of the complexes. 

Complexes^ like the sentiments and dispositions, are 
psychological constellations formed by the attach- 
ment of the instinctive emotions to objects or ex- 
periences presented by the environment, but which, 
owing to their padnful or repugnant character, are 
unacceptable to the ‘self’. Experiences associated with 
painful emotions, such as an act of cowardice, sexual 
assaults, wounded pride, frequendy become the 
material for a complex. The thought of the War 
may be the nucleus of a sentiment to a man who 
was heavily decorated, a complex to a man court- 
martialled for cowardice. What at one age may 
be a mother sentiment, may at a later age be a 
mother complex. The complex is commonly named 
according to the dominant emotion contained in it, 
like a fear complex, sex complex, inferiority complex, 
or, at other times, by the name of the nucleus round 
which the emotions are grouped — a mother complex, 
or war complex, or religious complex. 

28 
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It is important to remember that complexes may 
have been rgpugnant to us in the past and so 
•repressed, whereas the same would not be un- 
acceptable to us now. Nevertheless they remain as 
repressed complexes producing morbid effects, and 
it is only when they are unearthed that they are 
seen to be innocuous and acceptable. An insult at 
twenty is comic at fifty. 

Complexes may be recognized or unrecognized. Acts of 
cowardice or humiliation may be recognized and 
remembered only too well, in spite of our endeavour 
to forget all about them. 

But many complexes are unrecognized. As we 
may dissociate ourselves from friends who have 
insulted us, or refuse to associate with those who 
have disgraced our family, so we may ‘cut’ and refuse 
to recognize or identify ourselves with complexes 
which are repugnant. They then become ‘dis- 
sociated,’ i.e. split off, forgotten, and we become 
quite unaware of their existence. This process of 
dissociation being an active one, the term ‘repression’ 
is found to be the more appropriate to describe it. 
The complexes themselves are called Repressed 
Complexes. 

Sometimes all that is recognized of a complex is 
the nucleus or some accidental element in it. In a 
‘fixed idea’, for instance, such as an idea that one 
is made of glass, or that the world is going to come 
to an end on a special date, there is an underlying 
emotional complex, but it is only the idea that 
emerges, whereas the emotional part may appear 
to be perfectly normal. The emergence of the 
nucleus without the emotion occurs also in cases of 
conversion hysteria like hysterical paralysis, in which 
the emotional part remains lepressed. Usually, 
however, the feed idea is associated even in 
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consciousness with an emotion, so that the belief that 
the end of the world is coming is fraught with fear 
or evangelic zeal; and in the other case the emotion 
may burst forth in a hysterical attack. At other 
times it is the emotional element which is recognized, 
as in ‘anxiety’ states in which there is a fear but the 
object of the fear is unrecognized. When the com- 
plexes are recognized and are consciously inhibited 
from expression in conduct^ we call it restraint: we 
speak of suppression when the complex is psycho- 
logically repugnant and voluntarily inhibited; when 
the process of inhibition is unconscious, we call it 
repression. It is important to recognize that repression 
is an unconscious process. 

Emotional complexes are repressed in three ways. 
First, there may be a straight conflict between two 
instinctive impulses, resulting in the repression of 
one. A child’s feelings of dependence and craving 
for petting may be repressed by its aggressive self- 
will. Being thwarted in its desire for love it may 
say, don’t want to be petted’, and assume an 
attitude of defiant independence, whereas it may 
be craving for the love which is denied. Again, a 
child’s self-will and aggression may be repressed by 
fear of Consequences, so that actually it becomes a 
timid instead of a self-assertive child. Secondly, as 
the individual develops, one phase may be repressed 
by the earlier persisting phase, as when the natural 
love impulses of a youth in later adolescence are 
denied expression because of his clinging to an 
earlier selfAovt phase characterized by masturba- 
tion. His self-congratulation that he has ‘nothing to 
do with girls’ is usually a self-condemnation of his 
egotism. Thirdly, and most commonly, the complex 
is repressed by our self though it may be a self of a 
bygone day (see Chapter on Phantasy). 
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Complexes may thus be recognized or unrecog- 
nized; consciously restrained or unconsciously re- 
pressed. The former, the recognized complex, may 
affect our character and happiness; the latter, the 
repressed complexes, are alone capable of producing 
a psychoneurosis. Thus a humiliation which we 
remember may make us moody; it cannot of itself 
make us neurotic. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE COMPLEXES 

The repressed complexes, though themselves 
buried and forgotten, continue to have a baneful 
and morbid influence on life. They are charged 
with emotional tone, and force themselves into 
consciousness against the self as a whole. 

Complexes denied direct expression manifest 
themselves in various forms: 

(i) In dreams, which are the language of the 
unconscious. 

.{2) In nervous disorders — the Psychoiieuroses. 

(3) In abnormalities of conduct. (See diagram, 

p. 81.) 


THE PSYCHONEUROSES 

The functional nervous disorders described in 
our introduction — hysteria, neurasthenia, anxiety 
states, obsessions, phobias, and the rest — are the 
morbid manifestation of repressed complexes, 
which are otherwise denied expression. If a fear 
complex is refused normal expression, it achieves 
its end by paralysing the soldier. S^x perversions 
are the outcome of the repression of that 
instinct. 

It will help us to understand the problem of moral 
conduct if we study some of the neuroses which result 
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from these repressed complexes, because in psycho- 
logical origin they are exactly similar to those moral 
diseases with which we are more particularly con-' 
cemed. Most of us can recognize the various forms 
of neurosis: there is the type of patient with symp- 
toms of anxiety, tremor, sweating, distress of mind, 
and terrifying dreams, who is a victim of ^Anxiety 
neurosis". Another is always tired: he sleeps pro- 
foundly, but without refreshment, and gets up in 
the morning more tired than he went to bed. This 
is the Neurasthenic proper. A third suffers from 
paralysis, blindness, headaches, or pain in the back, 
localized bodily symptoms — so-called Conversion hys- 
teria — different in type from the generalized symp- 
toms of anxiety neurosis. A fourth suffers from 
mental obsessions, like a fear of being alone or fear 
of crowds — called Psychasthenia by some and Anxiety 
hysteria by others. There are other forms, such as 
dual personality^ with which we are not so directly 
concerned. There are also the Psychoses^ or in- 
sanities, mainly organic in origin, in which the 
conscious mind is completely, and not merely 
partially, as in these other cases, dominated by the 
emotion or complex. 

In origin the Psychoneuroses are due to repressed 
complexes: they differ from one another in the disposal 
of the complex. In neurasthenia the complex is deeply 
and effectively repressed, so deeply that there is no 
expression in consciousness of the repressed fear, 
sexual desire or ambition; indeed, these neurasthenic 
patients may be callous, indifferent, and devoid of 
feeling or passion. The neurasthenic is tired because 
he spends all his energy in keeping down or repressing 
the instinctive forces within him. He succeeds in 
his effort, but in doing so saps his vitality to such an 
extent that no energy is available for the ordinary 
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purposes of life, and he becomes exhausted by the 
most' trifling effort. Such a man frequently suffers 
hot only from physical fatigue, but from mental 
depression.^ 

In the moral sphere the type is exemplified in the 
man whose ‘i|iorality’ is preserved by the effective 
repression of all his passions: he succeeds in being 
moral but suffers from lifelessness and moral 
‘neurasthenia.’ He has no temptations, and denies 
ever falling into sin; all these years has he served 
without breaking any commandment. Such para- 
gons of virtue would be unable, even if presented 
with a calf, to make merry like the rest with music 
and dancing. They would solemnly propose the 
health of the host and hostess, and discreetly avoid 
all reference to the harlots: they are good but not 
happy, they have lost the capacity for cheerfulness. 
They are tired, neurasthenic, joyless. They end by 
being thoroughly weary with well-doing. 

In anxiety neurosis the complex is not so deeply 
repressed, the fight between the ‘self’ and the com- 
plex being, as it were, at close quarters^ the self is in 
imminent danger, and becomes anxious. When two 
opposing forces come into close antagonism there 
results a condition of tremor and strain. To take 
a physiological analogy; if I contract the flexor 
muscles of my arm, and at the same time the 
opposite extensor muscles, so as to make my forearm 
stiff, the whole arm is put into a condition of 
tremor. So when two emotional forces fight at 
close quarters in my soul, a condition of mental tremor 
or ‘anxiety’ results. If my ambition is tense and 
eager, and at the same time I am obsessed by a fear 
of failure, there results a mental tremor. When I 

^ See the author’s Psychology of Power, published by the Mac- 
millan Go. 
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am roused with sexual desires, and at the same time 
attempt to maintain my moral character, again 
there is a conflict at close quarters which produces 
mental tremor like the physical: indeed, it is often 
accompanied by physical symptoms of anxiety, such 
as sweating, trembling, starting, palpitation, and 
general excitability. 

There is, however, a distinction between ‘anxiety’ 
and ‘anxiety neuroses’: anxiety may result from an 
actual recognized conflict of instincts, such as we have 
illustrated. Anxiety neurosis, on the other hand, as 
distinct from mere anxiety, is occasioned by the 
fact that our fear is of something unknown, of which 
we get terrifying glimpses only in our nightmares, 
and which haunt our days with a pursuing horror. 
The patient is afraid not of any danger outside, but 
of an unrecognized impulse within which threatens 
to overthrow his dominant sentiments. 

Conversion Hysteria , — Perhaps the most interesting 
cases of neuroses are those which manifest themselves 
in a definite physical symptom, such as blindness, 
pain in the back, sickness. They are well called 
‘substitution’ or ‘conversion’ hysterias, because a 
definite physical symptom is substituted for the 
mental And moral conflict. By the conversion of 
the mental disease into a physical, the mental con- 
dition of the patient is greatly relieved. A patient, 
for instance, who suffered from chronic vomiting, 
was found on analysis to have substituted this for a 
moral sickness at an act of cowardice which he could 
not bring himself to acknowledge. He was sick with 
himself; horrible as it was to vomit, it was preferable 
to be haunted with self-reproach. The hand- 
washing mania usually signifies a deeper but 
unrecognized stain of soul. 

The complex, however, instead of reaching 
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consciousness as a physical symptom, may emerge as a 
mental symptom. Such is a fixed idea^ for instance, 
that one has made a mistake in the accounts, or an 
emotion^ like a phobia or projected fear of open spaces, 
or a moral disease like a sex perversion or kleptomania. 

A man, a male nurse, meets a lady of his choicie, 
also a nurse, and as soon as he sets eyes on her has 
the almost irresistible impulse to punch her in the 
face. As such a symptom is hardly likely to further 
bis suit he seeks for the explanation. Ultimately in 
analysis it goes back to a time when he was by under- 
hand means ousted from his job by a female nurse. 
Meeting her afterwards on the stair he remarked, ‘If 
I were a woman, I would punch you in the face.^ 
The whole impulse was repressed, and the incident 
forgotten, but it formed a complex which emerged in 
this compulsive action. 

The repressed complex was aroused by the appear- 
ance of a nurse, though under very different con- 
ditions. One may regard this as a neurosis or a 
‘moral disease* according to whether we regard it as 
an impulse or a perversion of conduct. 

In Neurasthenia, then, the complex is completely 
repressed; in Anxiety neurosis it is only partially re- 
pressed, and fights at close quarters with the self; in 
Conversion hysterias, obsessions, and moral diseases, 
the complex emerges by some back door in the form 
of a localized symptom, physical, mental or moral. 

Several principles regarding the formation of the 
neuroses may now be defined. 

{a) Every neurosis and nervous breakdown is the 
result of a conflict. 

Complexes, like instincts, crave for expression, and 
they become repressed as the result of conflict. This 
conflict may take various forms. In its simplest 
form it is a conflict between two instinctive impulses or 
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two complexes, like those of pugnacity and fear, the 
one urging to attack, the other to flight, resulting in 
paralysis. Again, the conflict may be between an 
impulse and the selfj as when our moral self condemns 
our selfish greed. Finally, the conflict may be 
between two phases of life^ e.g. the ‘child’ phase may 
refuse to give place to the puberty phase, which is 
therefore repressed and denied expression. 

[b) This conflict is always endo-psychic^ that is, a 
conflict of elements within the soul itself. 

We frankly approach this subject from the psycho- 
logical point of view. The attitude of the psycho- 
logist differs radically from that of the biologist. 
The biologist looks at life from the point of view of 
adaptation to environment. The psychologist inter- 
prets everything from the point of view of mental 
processes, and is interested in the events of the 
objective world only in so far as they give rise to 
mental processes. His view thus differs from that 
of the biologist. This difference of attitude is of 
the greatest importance, not only in the conception 
of the psychoneuroses, but particularly in their 
treatment. 

I It used to be thought that a nervous breakdown 
fcould h6 caused by an objective experience, like a 
{‘shock’, a fright, a sexual trauma, a disappointment, 

^ a failure. A man’s main function in life, it was said, 
was to adapt himself to his environment, and a 
nervous breakdown was said to be due to man’s 
failure to adapt himself to his environment. The 
soldier, it seemed quite obvious, breaks down because 
he cannot adjust himself to the strain and stress of 
war, the girl to the shock of the sex trauma, and the 
business-man to his failure in business. This is all 
perfectly true from the biologist’s point of view, 
but not from the point of view of the psychologist, 
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and it is an inadequate conception from the point of 
view, of treatment. If a soldier’s breakdown were 
merely due to his failure to adapt himself to his 
environment, he could easily overcome the difficulty 
by running away to safety. Why does he not do so? 
Because there is something he fears more than the 
shell-fire, something in himself, namely, his own 
self-esteem. In other words, a man’s nervous break- 
down is not due to the failure to adapt himself to 
his environment, but his failure to adapt himself to 
himself It is quite true that the shell-fire is the 
exciting cause, but it is effective only in so far as it 
arouses fear and gives rise to a mental conflict. The 
real conflict, a conflict more important than that 
between himself and his environment, is that between 
his honour, on the one hand, and his fear and desire 
for self-preservation on the other. He has failed to 
accommodate himself to those latent forces of fear, 
which his courage or sense of duty refuses to recog- 
nize. Running away or the ending of the war is 
no solution to such a problem, whereas it would be 
if it were merely a matter of adaptation to environ- 
ment. He, therefore, has to resort to a nervous 
breakdown to deliver him from the conflict. The 
shocks which produce the psychoncuroses are always 
shocks we give ourselves. Stated in terms of psycho- 
therapy, the psychoneurotic symptom is always the result oj 
an endo‘psychic conflict. 

Our problem is not primarily to fit a man to face 
his environment, but by discovering both elements 
in the conflict to fit him to face himself. A man is 
impotent to face the onslaughts of the objective 
world until he has restored harmony within the 
borders of his soul; only when he has resolved these 
conflicts in his soul is he fitted to face his environ- 
ment. With peace in his soul he is capable of facing 
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the most terrible experience, as has been proved by 
the War; without it he cannot face the responsibility 
of writing a letter. 

(c) Every neurosis is unconsciously desired. 

The purpose of every neurosis is to deliver us from 
a mental conflict. A gunner has spotted and is 
sighting a German submarine. Torn between fear 
and his sense of duty, he suddenly finds himself 
getting blind, but his blindness is purely psychic, 
there is nothing wrong with his eyes. Now, of course, 
he must go below, for what is the use of his remaining 
to sight his gun when he is blind? The neurosis is 
a compromise to deliver him from his mental con- 
flict: his instinct of self-preservation and his sense 
of duty are both satisfied.^ Denied normal expression 
his fear satisfies its impulses by a back door. 

We may, then, understand why it is that psycho- 
therapists say that every nervous and moral disorder 
is ^unconsciously desired\ Not consciously^ for no one 
who has had a hysteric pain, nervous indigestion, or 
a nervous breakdown would admit any pleasure in 
it. Not consciously, for so to assume an illness is 
malingering, and the neurotic is never a conscious 
malingerer. But he has an ‘unconscious’ desire for 
illness, ifi that it relieves him from an impossible 
mental situation. 

’ There is no exception to this law. 

It seems impossible that a symptom like the fear 
of madness should be desired; nor is it, if we take 
count of the conscious only. In one case the 

' In the Neurasthenic Hospital it is very interesting to observe that 
patients may be divided at a glance into those who suffer from 
mental anxiety and distress, but without any localized physical ail- 
ment, and those who.have such symptoms as blindness and paralysis, 
but arc extraordinarily free from all mental distress. These latter, 
indeed, arc often the life and soul of the party, getting up entertain- 
ments, and hobbling about the football field in perfect happiness. 
They have found a way out of their mental conflict. 
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‘madness* was associated with an incident in which the 
patient, when a boy of five, was experiencing sexual 
delight in running about naked in his bedroom when 
his nurse came in, scolded liim, and said, ‘You must 
be mad to run about naked.* The unconscious 
response of the patient was, Tf this is madness, then 
madness for mel* The ‘exhibitionist* tendency was 
thus repressed, but the unconscious desire for 
exhibitionism became so strong an impulse that it 
emerged into consciousness — ^not, of course, as a 
desire, but as a fear of the madness which would 
make it possible, without his being morally respon- 
sible. This, like most phobias, was the fear of some- 
thing unconsciously desired. He feared madness only 
because he feared the desire associated with it. It 
is interesting to note that when this fear of madness 
comes on, he has an almost uncontrollable desire to 
tear off his clothes and run about naked. I have 
in mind three cases, one in which ‘madness* repre- 
sented a repressed desire for exhibitionism; another 
a desire for sex licence; and a third, a repressed 
desire for unrestrained power. 

In every case of neurosis, as of ‘moral disease*, we 
find that the symptom is designed to satisfy the 
desires of both elements in the conflict. Even the 
business-man*s breakdown, commonly due to the 
conflict between a phantasy of power and a fear of 
failure, delivers him from this conflict, for he can 
still say, ‘I should have succeeded, if it had not been 
for this physical illness.’ He is excused for failing, 
and yet retains his phantasy of the great tilings he 
might have done. 



CHAPTER V 

COMPLEXES AND CONDUCT: PROJECTION: 
TEMPTATION AND CONSCIENCE: HABITS 

EFFECT OF THE COMPLEX ON CONDUCT 

From the illustrations already given, it will be obvious 
that the complex may not only produce nervous break- 
down, but have a marked influence on character. 
We shall observe its moral effects in — 

(fl) The projection or objectification of the com- 
plex; {b) over-compensation; (c) temptation and 
conscience; {d) habits; [e] moral disease. 


PROJECTION AND OBJECTIFICATION 

I knew a man to whom white spats were a ‘red 
rag’, because he was once humiliated by another in 
whose decorative scheme these were a characteristic 
ornament. The forgotten complex emerged in this 
dislike. 

Repressed complexes which we refuse to recognize 
tend to attach themselves to persons and objects of 
the outside world. Thus, we condemn in others 
what we refuse to admit in ourselves. This is the 
principle of the objectification or projection of our 
complexes. The principle may be stated thus: ‘Oar 
relation to the outside world is determined by our relation to 
our own complexes.^ It is an extension of the endo- 
psychic principle. 

A lady is consumed with irritation against another. 
There is no good reason for this, and therefore she 

40 
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finds a dozen. But why this anger? Because the 
other lady was sentimental. My patient is angry 
because she, too, was sentimental, but would not 
admit it, and repressed it. The hated complex was 
therefore projected on to the other, and she hated 
her because of her own sentimentality. The feeling 
was not really between my patient and the other: 
the problem was between herself and herself. Her 
relation to others was only her relation to her own 
complex; the conflict was endo-psychic. 

It is a well-known fact that preachers are always 
preaching against the sins to which they are, un- 
consciously, most prone (and usually rigidly avoid 
those to which they are consciously addicted) . There- 
fore, it is literally true that in judging others we 
trumpet abroad our secret faults. We personalize 
our unrecognized failings, and hate in others the 
very faults to which we are secretly addicted. We 
say their conduct is incredible, monstrous! We are 
annoyed with the imcompetence of others only 
because we refuse to admit our own real incom- 
petence. Most of our emotions are directed against 
ourselves. We are intolerant of the lazy, slovenly, 
Tootling’ ways of others because this tendency is a 
constant temptation to us. We condemn the bigotry, 
meanness, or cynicism in others because we are 
potential bigots, misers, and cynics. We cannot 
bear conceited people because we are conceited 
without knowing it. Paul breathed out threatenings 
and slaughter against the Christians probably be- 
cause he was three parts a Christian. On the other 
hand, an easy-going, tolerant spirit is often merely 
the projection of our tolerant attitude towards our 
own hidden faults. We forgive in others what we 
desire to forgive in ourselves, for by so doing we 
temper the sting of self-condemnation. 
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Allow any man to give free vent to his feelings 
about others and then you may with perfect safety 
turn and say, ‘Thou art the man!’ 

The same principle applies to our love as to our 
hate. We love those who represent the things we 
have not. So the man who is not, but likes to think 
of himself as, a savant, an aristocrat, or a business- 
man, seeks to mingle in learned, aristocratic, or 
business circles. If he has the soul of a child and is 
timid of the world, he is constantly raising his voice 
in praise of courage, or seeking the company of 
courageous men. So, too, millionaires with little or 
no education often give great endowments to 
universities. Books on sex are usually written by 
those whose sex life is in some way or another 
abnormal. Advocates of universal peace are fre- 
quently those in whose souls harmony and peace are 
completely abolished by inner conflicts of soul; the 
unconscious craving for peace is projected on to the 
world outside. A projection of great importance is 
that which gives rise to altruism. Our sympathy for 
others may be a normal development of our sym- 
pathy for ourselves, or it may be a repressed self- 
pity. This gives rise to two distinct types of social 
worker whose work is quite different; that of the 
healthy reformer being characterized by a love for 
the oppressed, that of the revolutionary by personal 
resentment to the oppressor. 

These illustrations help to support the principle 
that our relation to the outside world is largely 
determined by our relations to our complexes. 

OVER-COMPENSATION 

Another form in which the unconscious motive 
influences our life is by over-compensation. We 
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ovcr-compensate when, in order to hide our com- 
plex, we ‘go to the other extreme’. A lady may 
•spontaneously protest her devotion to her husband 
so strongly that one knows there is domestic trouble. 
The middle-aged man, who, at the beginning of the 
War, went about protesting that there was nothing 
he desired more than that he was young enough to 
go to the front was really displaying his cowardice, 
as was proved when men of his age were called up. 
The man who is always inviting frank criticism is 
excessively annoyed when you give him what he 
asks mstead of the flattery that he really wants. The 
man who, being criticized, says T don’t care a hang 
WHAT people say’ shows by the vehemence of his 
protest how much he does care. The very excess 
of their protest is the strongest proof of their addic- 
tion to such failings. Over-compensation is the 
method by which we try to disguise our nature, but, 
like the lark fluttering with agitation over her nest, we 
exhibit most flagrantly the very thing we would hide. 

It is wonderful in analysing the minds of men to 
discover how those with god-Ukc qualities are found 
to stand on feet of clay. There are none so afraid of 
spooks as the ration^ist; none so superstitious and 
terrified at omens as those who scoff at the super- 
natural; none have such a feeling of inferiority as the 
bravo; the ‘hard’ man, who can’t stand ‘sentimental 
rot’, is himself a sentimentalist. Deference to others 
is often assumed by those who wish to avoid the 
humiliation of a snub; it reveals a phantasy of pride 
that cannot bear to be wounded, and therefore 
avoids the risk by an assumed humility. We often 
depreciate our work in some trifling point, in order 
to call attention to its otherwise perfect character. 

The psychologist learns to read people’s characters 
not by the person or mask that they present, but by 
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the psyche or soul they unconsciously reveal by their 
projections and over-compensations. 

TEMPTATION AND CONSCIENCE 

So far as their purely psychological mechanisms 
are concerned, temptation and conscience are 
identical, for both are the voice of suppressed 
desires. Temptation is the voice of the suppressed 
evil; conscience is the voice of the repressed good. 
When our impulses are aroused by the delights of 
evil, we are said to be tempted; when we awaken to 
the loveliness of the good, our conscience is aroused. 
Temptation is the voice of the suppressed evil when 
good is dominant; conscience is the voice of the sup- 
pressed good when evil is dominant. The ‘good* man 
is a man who possesses sentiments such as kindliness, 
justice, and generosity: he suppresses cruelty, avarice, 
and injustice. But these suppressed desires crave for 
expression and therefore, in so far as he is good, these 
desires ‘tempt him to evil*. On the other hand, the 
bad man rs a man who has accepted as his sentiments 
selfishness, meanness, and vice, and suppresses all that 
is commonly regarded as good. In him the suppressed 
good craves for expression — and so the voice of 
conscience is heard urging him to be compassionate, 
courageous, and generous. The most hard-hearted 
criminals are sometimes moved with pity towards 
their victim^. It is only if we are evil that we can 
be conscience-stricken, and only in so far as we are 
good in our dominant psychology that we can be 
tempted to evil. 

The man who is perfectly bad could not be 
tempted, nor can the man completely good be 
conscience-stricken. 

From this description it is obvious that conscience 
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is not an entity any more than is temptation: they 
are -functions rather than entities, functions of the 
•complexes which are excluded from the self and 
which press their claims as impulses whether of good 
or evil. 

It must be remembered, however, that this account 
deals only with mechanism, and not with values. 
‘Good and bad’ are relative to an ideal, and as each 
individual has a different ideal, so will his conception 
of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ differ from that of another man. 
Thus, a man may be devoid of conscience when he 
burgles a house, but conscience-stricken if he com- 
mits a murder. Yet we would not say that his lack 
of conscience in the first place was an indication that 
he was good. He is merely a man with a low ideal. 
But the fact that he is conscience-stricken at the 
murder proves that he has some good in him, and 
conscience is the voice of this good. 

On the other hand, the best of men are most 
conscious of wrong. This implies that they have 
indeed done wrong, and are so far bad, but bad only 
in relation to their own ideals, which may be infinitely 
higher than the burglar who has no sense of wrong. 
Further, when the self exercises its judgment upon 
itself and detects its own faults, the repressed wrong 
emerges into consciousness: it is performing the 
function of conscience. This function is most fre- 
quently and effectively performed by those who 
have high ideals, and therefore it comes about that 
to possess a ‘sensitive conscience’ is the mark, not of a 
bad man, as we implied above, but of one who is good. 

Conscience and temptation may also spring from 
our dispositions y for, as we have seen, sentiments some- 
times conflict with dispositions. The tender-hearted 
jury may be sorely tempted to acquit a wretched 
prisoner whom they know to be guilty of murder; 
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and the dispositions of a lifetime may reprove us in 
some course of action which we have voluntarily 
determined upon. 

Every temptation, like every neurosis, is, to some 
extent, desired; otherwise, why should it tempt us? 
We are always our own tempters. 

The endo-psychic principle is as important for 
moral conduct as for the neurosis. We still speak as 
though temptation came from without, whereas no 
temptation would have the slightest effect were it 
not that it appealed to some desire within us, which 
normally we ourselves suppress. We are not tempted 
by the world, the flesh, and the devil, but by 
ourselves. Adam blamed Eve, and Eve blamed 
the serpent, but God was not deceived, and drove 
tium out of the garden. They had not understood 
the ‘endo-psychic’ principle. In dealing with moral 
perverts, say, with the alcoholic, the point is not to 
remove his temptation, but to remove his desire. 

GOOD AND BAD HABITS 

The characteristic of all habits is that they are 
spontaneous and spring from unconscious motives. 
They are derived from two sources, dispositions and 
complexes. ‘Bad habits’, such as bad temper, per- 
versions, a habit of contradicting, or of self-deprecia- 
tion are due to repressed morbid complexes. ‘Good 
habits’, such as studious habits, generous habits, or 
courteous habits, are the results of accepted dis- 
positions. 

Behind and beneath every habit is an emotion, the 
arousal of which determines the habit. ^ This is 

^ I refer to psychological habits and habits of conduct, and 
exclude purely physiological *habits’, like that of reflex action of 
the knee-jerk m which there is obviously no emotional tone. 
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opposed to the commonly accepted view that such 
things as a nervous tic, bad temper, or jl tendency 
to contradict are due to ‘pure habit’. The con- 
^eplTdn" of ‘pure habit’ is that an activity of body or 
mind tends to recur for no other reason than that 
it has occurred before. We maintain, on the con- 
trary, that there is no such thing as a ‘pure habit’. 

James, is his deservedly famous chapter on ‘Habit’, 
takes as an illustration the fact that a piece of paper 
or suit of clothes, when folded, tend to recur to this 
‘habit’. But this is not true habit; it is merely a 
change of structure, not of function. When once 
folded, the paper does not continue folding itself, 
nor, unfortunately, do our trousers, once pressed, 
continue to crease themselves over-night. 

It is tiuc that when any function, mental or 
physical, has once taken place, there is a change of 
bodily or mental structure which facilitates the 
recurrence of the action. But this change of structure 
cannot initiate action or in itself constitute a habit. 

As every physiological habit needs an external 
stimulus, so every ‘nervous’ or mental habit requires 
an emotion to set it in motion even though the emo- 
tion itself be in no way expressed. One proof of this 
conception of habit is based on actual experimental 
tests. A lady has a ‘habit pain’ in her shoulder. 
This was traced back on analysis to an occasion in 
childhood when she hurt the shoulder and was 
soothed by an unscrupulous nurse stimulating her 
sexually. Her sex feelings were later repressed; but 
when any stimulus came to arouse them, they did 
not emerge as sex feelings, but as the pain in the 
shoulder, through and by which she originally came 
to experience these pleasurable feelings. A man has 
a ‘habit’ of waking at three each morning. This 
dated back to a time when he wakened with dysentery 
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and thought he was dying. The repressed fear 
of death lay behind this habit, and was aroused by 
association every night when the hour of thfce 
struck. So it is with any habit of conduct or 
character. If one investigates the origin of any such 
habit it is always found that there was originally an 
emotion connected with it, and that it is the arousal 
of this repressed emotion which now gives rise to the 
habit. Even the habits of everyday life are the 
expression of latent desires, normal or abnormal. 

This view of habit is of the utmost importance in 
the practical treatment of bad habits, and the for- 
mation of good ones. No good habit is worth much 
unless it be backed by a large and healthy emotional 
disposition. Good habits, if not inspired by healthy 
emotions, fall into disuse like diaries in the opening 
year. 

It is also important for the treatment of bad habits. 
If they are looked upon as ‘pure habits’ they can be 
overcome and corrected only by prolonged training 
and the formation of opposing habits, as James sug- 
gests. If they are due, as we maintain, to complexes 
fed from an emotional source, they can be adequately 
and effectively removed only by eradicating the 
complex, the complete removal of which will 
immediately cure the habit. 

All the rules in the world for forming good habits 
will not eradicate a morbid complex which lies at 
the ba«s of a bad habit. A lady of my acquaintance 
assiduouSy observed all the rules given by James for 
the formation of good habits, and ultimately sus- 
ceeded in behaving nicely to her aunt. But when 
her aunt had the bad taste to die on a day fixed for 
a theatre-party, she could restrain her annoyance no 
longer: Tt’s so like Auntie,’ she said. The repressed 
complex was obviously still there. 
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In actual treatment, it is found that when the 
complex is completely eradicated, the habit ceases 
^ immediately as the electric light disappears when 
the current is cut off. It does not require to ‘take 
time’ for the habit to pass. If it does take time, as 
indeed is commonly the case, it is an indication that 
the whole of the complex is not eradicated. It may 
pass as suddenly and effectively as the bad habits of 
the man who undergoes religious conversion; indeed, 
the experience of the cure of moral evils by religious 
means supports the theory of the emotional origin 
of habits. The cynic and the sinner, the roue and the 
self-righteous, the drug fiend and the intolerant, are 
as suddenly cured of their life-long habits by the 
emotional disturbance of ‘conversion’ as by the more 
specific eradication of the latent complex. All 
desire and all craving for the habit immediately 
and suddenly disappear, often never to return, as 
soon as the emotional life is reorganized. The pro- 
cess of discovering the complex may take weeks and 
even months, but when discovered, a readjustment 
follows, and the habit which sprang from it is 
immediately eradicated. This applies to nervous 
habits, pains, and phobias, as much as to moral 
disorders. 

If recent psychology had done nothing more by 
exploring the ‘unconscious’ than expose the emo- 
tional complexes which perpetuate our habits of 
conduct, it would have put moralists under a lasting 
obligadon. 



CHAPTER VI 

‘NERVOUS’ DISEASE, MORAL DISEASE AND SIN 

There is, we have seen, a class of disorders of con- 
duct — alcoholism, irritability, bad temper, cynicism, 
aggressiveness, despondency, and certain sexual per- 
versions — which are beyond the control of the will, 
and for which, therefore, we cannot be held morally 
responsible. They are of the same nature and 
origin as functional nervous diseases, being derived 
from repressed complexes, and should, therefore, be 
treated as sicknesses. 

It has been said that when men are up against life 
and find it too much for them, one swears, one gets 
a headache, one prays, -and one gets drunk. This 
half-truth is nevertheless a statement of scientific 
facts. 

We must clearly distinguish four main classes of 
disorder which may result from man’s struggle with 
life: 

(fl) Organic diseases are those diseases which have 
physical, and sometimes mental, symptoms, 
and whose cause is physical. 

{b) Functional nervous disorders are those which have 
physical symptoms, the origin of which lies 
in unconscious conflicts of the mind. 

{c) Moral diseases^ like the functional nerve dis- 
orders, are due to unconscious repressed 
complexes, but their symptoms are not 
physical, like paralysis, but disorders of 
moral conduct, such as ah^ uncontrollable 
30 
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bad temper or a sex perversion. A ‘moral 
disease’ is a disease as judged by a standard 
of conduct, rather than, as in the neuroses, 
by a standard of individual health.^ 

{d) ^Sins^^ which result from a deliberate and 
conscious choice of the self, and depend 
upon the acceptance of a low ideal. 

It is not maintained that these different conditions 
arc always distinctly separable. In practice they 
are often almost inextricably blended with one 
another, but they are, nevertheless, to be dis- 
tinguished, both in conception and in treatment. 

The difference between these various types of 
disorder may be crudely illustrated from the instincts 
of fear, sex, and self-assertive ambition. 

/ Fear. — (a) A soldier may be struck by a bit of 
shrapnel, which causes an injury to the brain. He 
consequently suffers from a paralysis of the legs, 
and may even go mad. This is an organic disease, 
the symptoms of which are both physical and 
mental. 

(A) Another is not hit at all, but owing to emo- 
tional conflicts, suffers from ‘shell-shock’. He also 
develops a paralysis of the legs, but in this case the 
paralysis is purely functional. There is no disease 
of organic structure discoverable. 

(r) Under similar conditions he may, in spite of 
himself, become extremely pugnacious and aggres- 
sive towards his comrades, or he may do wild and 
reckless things which may endanger the life of 

^ I recognize the liberty taken in using the term ‘moral disease*. 
It may with justice be held that if it is a ‘disease’, it cannot be moral; 
and if moral, we cannot call it a disease. But I cannot suggest a 
better name to give to these disorders, which are disorders of conduct, 
but yet are due to causes over which we have little or no control. 

* We do not use ‘sin* in a theological or religious sense as a wrong 
against God, but in a more strictly psychological sense. 
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Others. His\is a disorder of conduct, contrary to 
military disqipline; he is suffering from a ‘moral 
disease’. 

{d) Finallyl he may deliberately abandon his post 
of duty and bp guilty of an act of cowardice. 

Sex. — {a) A woman’s sexuality may involve her, 
^rst in a venereal disease, physical in origin and in 
symptom, anal also leading to insanity with mental 
symptoms. Both physical and mental symptoms 
must be treated as organic. 

(b) She mayl on the other hand, have experienced 
some sexual aiault in childhood, and suffer after 
marriage fromjsevere physical pain in sexual inter- 
course — pain oflan entirely functional nature, (c) Or 
she may develop a sexual perversion like homo- 
sexuality, as a result of that same experience, and 
unless restrained pervert others, (d) Finally, she 
may from wearness of character deliberately and 
voluntarily give way to sexual excesses and be guilty 
of moral wrong. 1 

Ambition. — {a\ May lead a man to run need- 
less risks and expose himself to physical diseases 
— malaria, pneumonia, or heart disease; {b) an 
ambition complex may lead either to a nervous 
breakdown characteristic of the business-man and 
artist; or (c), his (masterfulness being repressed, it 
may manifest itself as morbid cruelty or sadism; 
{d) finally, to achieve his ambition, he may delibe- 
rately embezzle. 

ORGANIC DISEASES 

With organic diseases we have little to do in this 
book, except to say that in our present state of 
knowledge, being organic in origin and organic in 
symptom, they are b( st treated by physical remedies. 
This does not mean |that organic conditions cannot 
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be influenced by mental conditions; indeed, the 
reverse is proved to be the case. The state of one’s 
thoughts, and especially emotions, affects to a large 
extent the metabolism (physiological changes) of 
the body. Hope stimulates the circulation and 
increases the rate of the bodily functions. The 
sight of food normally sets the alimentary glands 
in activity, increasing the saliva and digestive gastric 
juices, so that appetite is literally the best sauce. 
Ihis power of the mind over the body has long 
been recognized by medical men in treatment. 
Encouragement will not cure an appendicular 
abscess, nevertheless the surgeon does not fail to 
encourage the patient, nor does he despise this as 
an aid to recovery.^ 

Inflammatory and other diseased conditions de- 
pend so much upon blood circulation, that if we can 
influence, by suggestion or otherwise, the blood 
supply to a diseased part of the body, there is no 
reason why the diseased condition should not be cured 
by such mental influences. There is no reason why 
tuberculosis of the lungs, aggravated by a patient 
sitting huddled up in despair, should not be in- 
fluenced, and even ‘cured’, by hope and gladness 
which raise him up, stimulate his circulation and 
respiration, so that both fresh blood and fresh air 
are brought to the remotest parts of the lung. This 
accession of vitality may be just sufficient to turn the 
scale. Nor, theoretically y is there any reason why a 
cancer should not disappear when, in the struggle 
between the body and the cancerous growth for the 
nutritive powers of the body, the vitality of the body 
as a whole is so raised that these powers are wrested 

^ It has also been proved in experiments made by the present 
writer, in which the blood supply of an arm was so affected by 
suggestion that the temperature was raised to 92° F., and lowered 
to 68® F. (Sec Lancet, 1917, ii, p. 678.) 
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from the diseased cancer which dies, whilst the 
victorious body continues to live.^ 

The medical man does not deny that mental c<Jn>“ 
ditions can actively affect physiological functions. 
But the fact remains that in the present state of our 
knowledge, the best remedy for tuberculosis is 
tuberculin, open-air treatment, and special diet; 
and for cancer, early operation. We do not deny, 
theoreticzilly, that mental conditions influence 
organic disease, even to the extent of cure. We 
do deny that this is in the present state of our 
knowledge the best form of treatment. To treat such 
a patient solely by suggestion, unction, or prayer, is 
to deny him the best chance of recovery. 

Further, organic diseases very often produce 
mental and moral symptoms as in certain forms of 
insanity, and particularly in mental deficiency. The 
treatment of such patients must also of course be 
approached from the physical side. 

FUNCTIONAL I^ERVOUS DISEASE 

The functional nerve diseases resemble the organic 
diseases^ in so far as their symptoms are physicsd — 
fatigue, blindness, trembling, headache, paralysis. 
They differ, however, in two respects: (a) The blind- 
ness and paralysis of the organic disease show a 
definite change of structure; in functional diseases 
there is nothing perceptibly wrong with the body, 
except that it is not working and functioning pro- 
perly. It is not the body, but what makes the body 
work, namely, the mental and emotional life, that 
has gone wrong, {b) Not only in their origin do 

^ Indeed, it may be that this is the process that takes place when, 
as sometimes happens, a cancer spontaneously disappears and is 
cured, such cures being attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the prayers 
of friends or to quack medicines. 
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organic and functional diseases differ; they differ 
in their effects. The symptoms are only apparently 
alike, and an expert is usually able to detect the 
difference by definite signs on physical examination. 

More important for our purpose is to distinguish 
between nervous diseases and moral diseases. Moral 
diseases are diseases as judged by a standard of conduct; 
nervous disease, as judged by a standard of individual 
health. Nervous diseases and moral diseases have 
similar causes, namely, repressed complexes, but 
entirely different symptoms, the one issuing in 
physical and mental conditions as in neurasthenia, 
the other in disorders of conduct and in our relations 
to others. Repressed fear may give rise to shell- 
shock or to aggressiveness of temper; repressed 
ambition to perverted cruelty, or to a nervous break- 
down from ‘over -work’; repressed sex to fetishism 
(the fixation of the sexual instincts upon some 
physical object instead of to a person of the opposite 
sex), or to a hysterical pain in the back. One man 
is aggressive, another suffers from a headache; one 
suffers from moral slackness, another from neuras- 
thenia; one from a hysterical paralysis, and another 
from a sexual perversion. 


MORAL DISEASE AND SIN 

Finally, must we distinguish between moral dis- 
ease and sin. There is a definite place in psychology 
for the idea of sin, as distinct from moral disease. 
The man who deliberately embezzles, gets drrmk, 
gives way to his temper, gratifies his passions, is in 
a different category from the kleptomaniac, the 
alcoholic, or the victim of perverted sexual or angry 
passion. As organic and nervous diseases have 
synilar symptoms and yet arise from quite different 
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causes, so moral disease and sin may give rise to 
very similar conduct — ^stealing or lying — yet their 
origin is as different as in the other case. Perhaps 
the simplest case for illustration is that of the 
drunkard and the alcoholic: to the policeman and 
the magistrate they are simply ‘drunks’, and must 
both be punished. Yet the former may be drunk 
because of a depraved and brutish nature, whereas 
the latter may be drunk because of a nature so 
sensitive that it cannot bear the assaults of life. The 
drunkard maintains that it is the privilege of every 
free citizen, and of himself in particular, to get 
drunk if he want to; and he does want to. An 
alcoholic, on the other hand, does not want to get 
drunk; but he is overwhelmed by an irresistible 
impulse to do so. The drunkard could stop drinking 
if he wanted to: there is no compulsion, except that 
of his deliberate choice. The alcoholic cannot, for 
his will is impotent to stand against the craving. 
The drunkard is deliberately sinning: the alcoholic 
is suffering from a moral disease. 

What then is the essential difference psycho- 
logically between sin and moral disease? It is that 
sin is due to wrong sentiments^ moral disease is due 
to morbid complexes giving rise to uncontrollable 
impulses.' The full and efficient cause of a sin is a 
deliberate and conscious choice of the will moved 
by a ‘false* or wrong ideal. The sinner and the 
morally diseased both see the ideal; but whereas the 
former does not, the latter cannot, under ordinary 
conditions, respond to it. As their conditions are 
different, so must their treatment be, that of the 
sinner being the persistent presentation of a higher 
ideal, whilst that of the morally diseased is adequate 
treatment by psychotherapy. 

The difference between moral diseases and sins 
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may be recognized, even apart from expert judg- 
ment, by the following characteristics: First, the 
moral disease has a compulsive character not charac- 
teristic of the sin, which is more deliberate. Secondly, 
sin is under the control of the will, whereas the 
victim of moral disease finds his will absolutely 
impotent to resist it. Thirdly, the sinner, as such, 
does not want to be cured, whereas the victim of 
moral disease, if he realizes that cure is possible, is 
anxious to obtain it. The psychotherapist as such 
rarely meets with ‘sinners’, and this for two reasons: 
first, because the sinner does not want to be cured, 
and therefore does not seek cure, and also because 
psychotherapy is not the appropriate form of 
treatment. 

It will be recognized that a very large number of 
disorders at present considered sins really come 
under the category of moral disease. A reference to 
the three ‘tests’ just made will confirm this. Indeed, 
it is probable that most evil actions of everyday 
life — vanities, aggressiveness, evil obsessive thoughts, 
persistent habits — which are the despair of those 
who have them and those who treat them, are at 
least partially due to moral disease, and, iJF this is 
the case, our methods of treatment, whether on the 
religious and moral side, or on the legal, need very 
radical revision. 

Responsibility. — The moral disease, in contrast 
with moral fault, is characterized by the fact that it 
is undesired, uncontrollable, and its cause is unrecog- 
nized. Just in so far as those characteristics are 
present, these disorders are outside the category of 
personal responsibility. 

When a person does not do what he ought, we 
say sometimes that he is ‘responsible’ for what he does, 
and sometimes ‘not responsible’. When ‘responsible’ 

•5 
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we mean that he can do otherwise but he will not. 
He ‘will not’ because he does not want to, not 
because he can’t. That is, responsibility is a matter 
of choice of ideals. We mean, he should have chosen 
the ideals we approve and not the ideals of his own — 
we must punish him because he holds, and follows, 
other ideals than those we approve. Our respon- 
sibility, then, is not so much for what we do as what 
we aim at, our ideals. We punish people for having 
false ideals, in order to induce them to abandon them. 

But many of our actions are not directed by our 
ideals, good or bad, such actions being motivated by 
complexes in a man whose ideals may be perfecdy 
right and good. In this case we do not hold him 
responsible. That is why in judging of a man’s 
actions, and in considering whether we are to hold 
him responsible, we often ask, ‘What is his ordinary 
character?’ If this seems, as a rule, to be motivated 
by right aims — ^if he is a ‘good living’ person — we 
are much more inclined to set down his criminal 
action as an aberration for which he is not respon- 
sible. An instance in point is that of a woman 
killing her new-born child. If she was always a 
waster it will go much against her — for this crime, 
too, may be considered just another expression of 
her low aims and lack of ideals: if always a good 
mother, the crime is probably not the result of 
wrong ideals, but a mental aberration, for which she 
is not, therefore, held responsible. Her past conduct 
goes a long way, therefore, in helping us to decide 
her present responsibility. 

To blame the victims of moral disease produces 
the most disastrous results. To blame a hysteric for 
his pains, a neurasthenic for his fatigue, a nervous 
wreck for his breakdown, or a victim of moral 
disease for his perversion, is to do him the gravest 
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injustice. He is already fighting a losing batdc; 
it flings him into despair, and adds to his distress 
the discouragement of blame. The failure of such 
patients is not that they cannot see what they ought 
to do, but in the impotence of will to do it. The 
weakening of moral responsibility in relation to sins 
is no more disastrous than the injustice of blaming a 
morally sick man for his perversion. 

Is there then no responsibility laid upon the moral 
pervert? Surely there is. 

(1) He is to be held responsible if, recognizing his 
condition, he does not seek cure for it. 

(2) It is true that whilst the pervert cannot con- 
trol his psychological impulses, he can frequently 
control the expression of these impulses in outward 
conduct. There are hundreds of homosexuals or 
exhibitionists who have never given way to their 
impulses in perverted acts. To that extent, there- 
fore, the pervert may be held responsible. Never- 
theless even in these cases there may come a point 
where the mind, constantly obsessed by an impulse, 
can stand the strain no longer and falls. 

(3) Though it is admitted that the victims of 
moral diseases are not now responsible for their 
condition, were they not originally responsible? 
The alcoholic was surely to blame when he deliber- 
ately took drink to get rid of the feeling of failure; 
the snob should not have had such a phantasy of 
himself as a child; the hysteric’s pain in the back, 
traced back to a craving for sympathy, was originally 
deliberately desired; and the victim of bad temper 
might originally have controlled it. All this is 
admitted. There was a time when the patient 
could have chosen otherwise; but the alcoholic chose 
to be drunk, the snob preferred conceit, the hysteric 
originally malingered the pain; before the experience 
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became a repressed complex it was an accepted 
sentiment. 

If then we are looking for an excuse to permit us 
to pass by on the other side, we may easily persuade 
ourselves that the unfortunate victim was at least 
originally responsible for his misfortune, and so com- 
fort ourselves with self-righteous complacency. We 
are sorry for him, but, after all, whose fault was it? 
He had no right to be going down to Jericho when 
robbers were about. But this futile attitude cannot 
serve as more than excuse for inaction, for, in the 
first place, the responsibility usually traces itself 
back to a period in childhood so early that the 
patient can hardly be held to be responsible for his 
choice; in the second place, the original cause was 
of so trifling a nature that the patiem with years of 
unhappiness and neurosis might be held to have 
more than compensated for his sin; finally, whatever 
the original responsibility might have been, the 
patient is at the present time the victim of a disease 
completely beyond his control, and he needs specific 
treatment as urgendy as the man who is brought into' 
hospital suffering from a street accident which may 
prove to have been originally due to his carelessness. 
The question of responsibility does not arise in the 
minds either of those who seek to help, or of those 
who have the power to cure. Blame is the expedient 
of impotence; helpfulness the expression of power. 

But if the moral pervert, the victim of a moral 
disease, is not to be held responsible for his condition, 
is he to be left at large? Is the perverted homo- 
sexual, or the exhibitionist, or the sadist to be per- 
mitted to exercise his perversion unchecked? The 
case of the moral pervert is similar to that of the 
victim of an infectious disease. We do not blame 
those who suffer from scarlet fever or small-pox, but 
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we do restrain them from spreading — we isolate 
then! and treat them. As an individual suffering from 
a disease, he is not responsible. Nevertheless, 
society has responsibilities to its members, and must 
protect its moral life. The exhibitionist may not 
be responsible for his perversion, but he cannot be 
permitted at large to produce moral vices in others. 
Society owes itself a duty to keep its life natural and 
normal. It can no more permit such a pervert to 
practise his vices than we permit a lunatic to run 
amuck with a razor. 

But it must also be recognized that society owes 
a duty not only to itself and its members, but also to 
the pervert, for he, too, is the victim of early environ- 
mental conditions for which other members of 
society are responsible. When I am consulted by 
a girl who has had a nervous breakdown as a result 
of the sexual exposure of a man, I am tempted to 
blame him for his wickedness. When my next 
patient is a man of otherwise high moral character, 
who comes with this very perversion, and despair- 
ingly cries for help to overcome impulses which he 
has daily striven to conquer in vain, and when I 
discover that he, too, is the victim of early conditions 
over which he has no control, I am moved towards 
him in pity and not in anger. Both he and his 
victim are sick. The exhibitionist or sadist or 
homosexual is often the victim of some one else’s 
perversion. There is, therefore, an obligation laid 
upon society to cure such perverts, and not merely 
to punish them. The ends of justice will never be 
served by being unjust to the individual. This is 
becoming recognized by our magistrates and in our 
penal system, but there is yet a great gulf fixed 
between those who emphasize responsibility, and 
those who recognize and seek to cure the disease. 



CHAPTER VII 
SELF-PHANTASY 

There is no time in life more important {or psycho- 
logical development than that between the ages of 
three and four, when self-consciousness emerges; as 
there is no time more important for ethical develop- 
ment than the age of idealism in later adolescence. 
In the earlier period, as we have already observed, 
a child forms its attitude towards the world, whether 
of fear, pessimism or the feeling that the world is 
‘easy*, ‘hard*, or ‘unjust*. But what is of still greater 
importance is that at this age the child forms its 
attitude towards itself. At the age of three, a child 
first looks at itself, and this first impression of itself 
is destined to remain throughout life and determine 
the character of the individual. This early concep- 
tion of ourselves, which tends to be of an extravagant 
nature, is therefore repressed, and forms a complex 
which we call a phantasy. Of all complexes, there 
are none -more important than those which form 
themselves round the idea of the self, our phantasies of 
ourselves. Phantasies are of all degrees of conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness. In their most conscious 
phase, we speak of these phantasies as ‘fancies* or 
‘day-dreams*, such as that of the man who, owing 
to a latent feeling of inferiority, imagines himself as 
a great prize-fighter, an acrobat, an explorer, dreams 
of which he is perfectly and entirely conscious. We 
use the term ‘phantasy’ specifically to indicate those 
which are sub-conscious or unconscious. 

I give some typical phantasies I have met. A 
62 
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man, as he walks in the crowd, feels himself to be an 
ordinary individual. But at the back of his mind is 
a more than half-conscious phantasy; ‘I seem to be 
quite an ordinary man, but I am really a man of 
great importance. People take me just for one of 
themselves, dressed like any one else; they don’t 
realize what an extraordinary man they have in 
their midst. But let some emergency arise — a crisis, 
an accident to the King — I spring to the rescue, and 
sjvery one exclaims, “Who is this? A prince incognitOy 
a genius in rags!” At last I come into my ownP 

The characteristics of every true phantasy are 
these: it is extravagant, it is more or less unconscious, 
we identify ourselves with it as though we had 
already attained it, and, finally, it produces abnor- 
malities both of character and also of nervous disease. 

An artist suffered from a neurosis, the main 
feature of which was that he became unreasonably 
furious if any one made the slightest criticism of his 
work, even when he had invited it. His phantasy, 
encouraged in childhood by a devoted mother, was 
this: ‘There is nothing on God’s earth perfect but 
me.’ This phantasy was, of course, repressed from 
consciousness in later life, on account of its extrava- 
gance, but unconsciously showed itselfin his character. 

The conscious adult conception of oneself may be 
the exact opposite of the unconscious phantasy of 
oneself. A lady is overwhelmed by a feeling of 
worthlessness, of not being wanted. Beneath, I find 
she has a phantasy of herself as ‘such a sweet, 
delicate little thing, with so lovable a disposition: 
nothing could be so exquisitely beautiful as I: how 
could any one help loving me!’ But some managed 
to do so, and because everybody did not flatter her, 
she felt ^nobody loves me’. ‘Self-conscious’ people 
usually have such an unconscious phantasy. 
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The unconscious purpose of self-depreciation is 
frequently to persuade people to disagree with what 
we say^ and therefore to agree with what we fancy 
about ourselves. ‘How stupid I am!’ a lady kept 
saying, till the cynic remarked, ‘But why trouble to 
mention the fact?’ Her anger at this remark 
revealed her true phantasy of herself as really rather 
clever. ‘What a rotten shot!’ said the golfer, uncon- 
sciously meaning, ‘Please don’t think this is my 
usual play. This is bad for me. I am really rather 
a good player.’ 

People are usually quite unconscious of the way in 
which they reveal their phantasies of themselves, 
often in amusing ways, in the ordinary course of 
conversation. ‘I am really rather humble,’ says one, 
defending himself from the charge of conceit; but 
this reveals his real phantasy — ‘humble, compared 
with what I have the right to think of myself’. Says 
another: ‘Oh, no, I do not think of myself as a genius: 
I consider both Prof M. and Dr. F. to be superior to 
me in their own line!’ He failed to realize that 
even in claiming comparison with these eminent 
men he revealed an extravagant phantasy of him- 
self. To a business-man, who feels that he is a 
failure, I remark, ‘But you have been very successful.’ 
‘Oh, but that is nothing — ^nothing, that is, for meV 
‘That was a fine sermon you gave us to-night.’ ‘Oh, 
no,’ was the reply, ‘as a matter of fact, I spent only 
half an hour on it’, unconsciously meaning, ‘Imagine 
what I really could do.’ Probably my reader is 
thinking that he, at all events, has no such phantasy. 
Perhaps he may be like one patient whom I asked 
whether he had phantasies of his self-importance. 
‘Oh, no!’ he replied. ‘I think much less of myself than 
I really amV 

Extravagant phantasies of moral perfection are 
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very common. A man is in distress of mind because, 
a few years before, he had swindled a railway com- 
pany of a few shillings. In vain did I assure him 
that we have all done the same or worse. A priest 
might have commended him for his tenderness of 
conscience, whereas he would better have condemned 
him for his moral snobbery. For what lay behind 
this over-scrupulousness was a phantasy of moral 
perfection, which spoke in this wise: ^Others may have 
oUch failings, but I — no, impossible!’ and looking up 

to heaven . True, it is not right to swindle even 

railway companies, but it is a lesser evil than self- 
righteousness. He made his sense of guilt a matter 
for moral pride. His self-condemnation for this trifling 
fault was an unconscious pose to emphasize his 
otlierwise perfect character.^ The psychologist who 
reads the unconscious motive will recognize that this 
pose was designed to hide much more serious moral 
failings. Phantasies of moral perfection are ex- 
tremely common, and are least suspected by those 
who have them. The Pharisee was probably un- 
aware of his characteristic self-righteousness. 

But we are asked, is it not right to have high 
ideals, to aim at perfection, to want to be universally 
loved, and to aim at doing great things? It is, but 
‘ideals’ are quite different from phantasies, both in 
origin, nature, and effect, although they are con- 
stantly, and, from the point of view of character, 
disastrously confused, by none more than the so- 
called ‘idealist’ . The difference between the phantasy 
and the ideal must be more clearly defined. 

^ Gilbert and Sullivan have taken off characters of this kind in 
Patience: 

‘And every one will say. 

As he walks his flowery way, 

“Oh, what a very singularly pure young man 
This pure young man must be." ’ 
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The phantasy differs from the ideal in (a) exag- 
geration; (A) psychological origin; (c) identification; 
(flf) effects. 

(a) The phantasy is more exaggerated, being 
formed in childhood as the result of extravagant 
suggestions of our self-importance or intellectual 
ability. The phantasy tries to fly to the sun; the 
ideal is modest — ^it seeks at first to fly only a few 
yards. In the end, the airman soars in the heavens 
whilst Icarus lies broken on the earth. It is right 
to seek to do great things, but not to flatter our vanity 
by thinking we ought to conquer the universe. 

(b) Psychologically, the ideal is part of a con- 
sciously accepted sentiment^ whereas the phantasy is 
the result of a morbid repressed complex. The ideal 
is conscious. We say: ‘That shall be my goal and 
aim!’ It would be impossible consciously to main- 
tain such absurd phantasies as we have illustrated. 
So we repress them. 

(r) Identification . — We unconsciously identify our- 
selves with our phantasies, but not with the ideal. 
A certain golfer remarked: ‘I have played golf for 
thirty years, and have never been on my game yet’ — 
he obviously had a phantasy of what ‘his game’ was, 
and actually identified himself with a certain stan- 
dard he had never reached, calling it ‘my game’. 
So, in phantasy, we take ourselves to be what we 
imagine we are — the phantasy is accepted for 
reality. In phantasy we are the sweetest, the most 
pious, the universally popular, the most important, 
the most angelic person in the world, and we break 
down because this phantasy conflicts with reality. 

{d) The ideal and the phantasy differ in their 
effects. 

It is interesting to observe how phantasies aflTect us. 

(i) The phantasy may have a morbid effect upon 
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our character; (ii) we may strive to live up to it, and, 
(ailing to do so, develop a nervous breakdown; 
(iii) the phantasy may be so extravagant that we 
may never start to reach it for fear of certain failure; ^ 
a large amount of aboulia or lack of will is due to 
expecting too much of ourselves. 

(i) One of the most common phantasies of child- 
hood is that of being God, with the attributes of 
omnipotence, omniscience, and perfection. Thus, a 
":hild, if it is always given its own way, with every 
one waiting on it, may develop the phantasy of 
omnipotence, and its character later suffers from self- 
importance. Another, continually told how clever 
it is, develops a phantasy of being ‘omniscient* and 
becomes dogmatic. Another, who constantly hears, 
‘What a perfect child!’, grows up with a phantasy of 
infallibility, and is intolerant of criticism or blame. 

A phantasy of superiority will lead to conceit, a 
cynical attitude towards our fellows, a domineering 
temper; a phantasy of being beautiful, to excessive 
self-display and jealousy; of ‘being good’, to self- 
righteousness, or being a censor of others. 

If, on the other hand, the child is brought up with 
kicks and curses, his character is developed along the 
lines of inferiority; he suffers from timidity of 
character, servility, and self-distrust, having accepted 
the role of inferiority. 

(ii) If one phantasy is present it may only affect 
the character of the individual, but if there are two 
opposing phantasy complexes we have a certain 
prospect of a nervous disorder ^ which as we have seen is 
always due to the endo-psychic conflict between two 
repressed complexes. Neither of these by itself 
develops neurosis. 

^ This was the case witli the two brothers in Besant's Golden 
ButUffy, 
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But if a child is subjected to both of these circum- 
stances; if, that is to say, at one period of life (say *i -3) 
it is spoilt, and at another period laughed at; or, if it 
is simultaneously over-flattered by one of its parents 
and bullied by the other, then there is formed an 
endo-psychic conflict. The child is not sure whether 
it is a god or a worm, and this antagonism between 
two phantasies of itself persists into adult life and 
gives rise to a character which rushes from extremes 
of self-elation to depression, until the constitution can 
stand it no longer and breaks down. In all neuroses 
of this type one finds both elements of the conflict 
exaggerated. It is probably for this reason that it is 
the youngest child who so often breaks down with 
neurosis. It is a curious fact, that, although so 
much is said about the abnormality of the ‘only 
child^ in our experience we meet with very few only 
children amongst our patients. They suffer more 
from defects of character than from nervous dis- 
orders, for they have usually been brought up in 
one atmosphere, with one phantasy of themselves. 
On the other hand, a very large proportion, perhaps 
75 per cent or more of those suffering from nervous 
disorders are the youngest child, or virtually the 
youngest > that is, they were the youngest for three 
years, until they had passed the age for the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness. A youngest child is for a 
time the most important. It is petted by the mother, 
but pinched by the jealous elder children. To com- 
pensate for its inferiority to its brothers it indulges in 
a phantasy encouraged by the mother, and has 
dreams, like that of Joseph, of their sheaves bowing 
down to its sheaf, a dream rightly interpreted as a 
wish-fulfilment by the brothers, who very naturally 
put him into the pit. 

It is not difficult to see how extravagant phantasies 
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lead to nervous and moral disease. If a man tries to 
conquer the universe, and succeeds in conquering 
only one hemisphere, he feels a perfect dud. This 
power phantasy is typical of the successful business- 
man who breaks down. 

Others, again, pose before the world as martyrs, 
broken by the attempt to reach a great ideal. They 
imagine the world saying: ‘See what a great man is 
fallen.’ What the world is really saying is: ‘Poor old 
So-and-so is getting done.’ 

The purpose of the breakdown is to preserve the phantasy. 

I have in mind a man with a functional sciatica. 
If only he had not got that painful condition, what 
could he not do! He tells me he could be a fine 
athlete, horseman, and tennis-player, a brilliant con- 
versationalist, witty in repartee, the soul of the party, 
a skilful bridge-player, one to rule and dominate 
others, a moral support of the oppressed people of 
the world, a spiritual guide to those in dar^ess — he 
could be all these things, if it were not for that pain! 
No wonder he developed a pain! The reason for his 
neurosis was obvious. Without that pain he would 
have been called upon to prove his greatness, and 
failing, he would have had to abandon any pretence 
to be a person of such extraordinary virtues and 
achievements: the bubble of his phantasy would be 
pricked. 

It will now be obvious that the repressing forces, 
which repress the primitive instinctive tendencies and 
complexes, are these phantasies of the self. It is the 
‘self’ that represses; but not necessarily our present 
self; it may be this self of a bygone day. 

As we develop we have many ‘selves’: we have 
one self at 3, another at 8, others at 10, 13, and 18. 
At each age the self represses impulses repugnant to 
itself. Yet impulses repugnant to an earlier age may 
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not be repugnant to a later phase. So it happens 
that there may be unwittingly repressed in us 
impulses which we now consciously desire to express, 
and yet cannot for they are repressed by some former 
buried self. This helps us to understand that 
repression is an unconscious activity: it also helps us 
to understand the nature of the ‘censor’ or ‘censure’ 
which Freud describes as a doorkeeper preventing 
impulses from entering consciousness. This ‘censor’ 
is the discarded self of a bygone age. 

Further it is becoming more and more clear to 
psychopathologists that it is not so much the 
repressed emotional complexes, like repressed fear 
or sex, which are the abnormal elements in us, but 
it is the self which represses them which is morbid. 
So that, as we shall see later, the symptoms come to 
counteract and correct our morbid self-phantasies. ^ 

(iii) Phantasies inhibit moral endeavour. To ‘aim 
high’ may be merely the expression of an abnormal 
conceit by which we attempt to display our superi- 
ority over others. ‘Idealism’ is often merely a 
flattering name for indolence. There are thousands 
of people who are perfectly satisfied to achieve little, 
and excuse themselves on the grounds that at least 
they had high ideals. What virtue can there be in 
failing to achieve the impossible? Their ‘idealism’ 
is a cloak for incompetence — ^it merely ministers to a 
mind diseased and flatters a morbid conceit. The 
true ideal is a consciously chosen sentiment, a goal 
unattained yet relatively attainable, not the extrava- 
gant expression of a complex of morbid self-esteem. 
It therefore stimulates our will to endeavour, whereas 

^ This is particularly the case in the obsessional neuroses in which 
a morbid egotism is the most characteristic feature; if the egotistic 
phantasy is of omnipotence we have obsessions of the ‘fear of hurting* 
variety; if of ‘purity* or ‘perfection,* obsessions of the scrupulous 
‘hand-washing* variety; if of ‘omniscience,’ we have doubting manias. 
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with an extravagant phantasy with which we 
identify ourselves, we have no need to bestir our- 
selves. The main characteristic of the ideal as 
distinct from the phantasy is that it stimulates the 
self and arouses the will to moral endeavour. 



CHAPTER VITI 

THE LAW OF COMPLETENESS 

Every organism is impelled to move towards its 
own completeness. Fullness of life is the goal of life; 
the urge to completeness is the most compelling 
motive of life. There is no motive in life so per- 
sistent as this hunger for fulfilment, whether for the 
needs of our body or for the deepest spiritual satis- 
faction of our souls, which compels us to be ever 
moving onward till we find it. Hunger, material or 
spiritual, is the feeling of incompleteness. 

We see the law of completeness operating in 
physiology, in psychology, in morality, and in 
religion. In physiology we call this completeness 
‘health*, in morality ‘perfection*, in religion ‘holiness*, 
in psychology we shall call it ‘self-realization*. 

So persistent and strong is this law that no 
organism can rest until it has satisfied its hunger by 
achieving its complete self. 

Physiologically we may observe this law of com- 
pleteness at work in every organism. If you cut off 
the limb of a newt, so strong is this impulse that the 
organism sets to work until it has grown a new limb 
and restored the newt to wholeness. If we inflict 
a wound on our body, immediately every part of the 
» bodily organism sets to work to restore the injured 
part: the nervous system transmitting the signal of 
pain, the heart palpitating and driving blood to the 
wound to wash it clean, the glandular system 
actively producing white corpuscles and hurrying 
them to the spot to fight and expel in the form 

78 
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of pus the microbes which threaten the life; fresh 
blood is brought up to form new tissue, until, at last, 
the wound is restored and the organism is whole 
again. 

As nature abhors a vacuum so every organism abhors 
incompleteness. 

In religion the craving for completeness and the 
sense of incompleteness is well marked; indeed, it 
appears to be the basis of religion. Before the 
te«:rible thud of the cyclone the South Sea savage is 
awakened by the feeling of his own weakness and 
insufficiency, and falls down in worship before the 
power which moves the hurricane to his destruction. 
Did we feel no sense of incompleteness wc should have 
no ‘fear’ of God, no need of God, no love for God. 
It makes the belief in immortality, with its promise 
of fulfilment, the most persistent of all religious 
beliefs. Such conceptions are reflected in our views 
of heaven. ‘On earth the broken arc, in heaven the 
perfect round.’ The injustices of this life will be 
rectified; those who hunger after righteousness shall 
be filled. Most people’s dreams of heaven are, like 
other dreams, a complement or compensation: what 
we lack here we attain there. Thus, for the desert- 
tired Semite heaven was a paradise, a garden of 
fruitful trees and quiet waters; for the Moham- 
medan, exiled from home and family, it is the 
luxurious couch and dusky-eyed maidens; for 
Lowell’s washerwoman, whose days were spent in 
toil, it is a place of perfect rest and idleness; whilst 
for the care-free Oxford undergraduate, heaven is a 
place of service! 

Psychologically the urge to completeness is most 
clearly marked in the instincts. Every instinct 
actively craves for expression. If an instinct is 
given expression, it is satisfied; if it is denied this 

A 
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expression, its impulses, instead of weakening, be- 
come stronger, until it forces satisfaction in direct 
ways (as when we give way to passion) or indirectly 
as a nervous disorder. 

Sentiments containing our ideals give rise to our 
conscious desires and wishes. The complexes denied 
natural fulfilment find their expression and attain 
their ends or unconscious desires by producing 
morbid nervous and moral conditions. As the 
instincts, sentiments, and complexes move towards 
their expression and completeness, so the individual 
self, like every organism, moves towards its com- 
pleteness. 

In spite of this strong urgency to completeness, 
there are, nevertheless, occasions on which nature 
fails of her purpose and produces organisms which 
are incomplete, mere fragments of a whole. Chil- 
dren are sometimes born without limbs, skull, or 
ribs, or suffering from abnormalities like micro- 
cephaly. These, however, rarely live, for nature 
has no use for her failures, and if they live, we hide 
them a\Yay as monstrosities. The rarity of such 
cases tends only to emphasize the wonder of nature, 
which contrives so successfully to produce indi- 
viduals-complete in the most minute details of body 
structure. 

Others are bom lacking in the social or sexual 
instincts or wanting in some intellectual function. 
With these ‘mental deficients^ we have little to do 
in this work, for their defect, though mental in 
character, is physiological in origin. 

But there are others whose incompleteness is purely 
psychological: owing to conflict and repression a 
large part of their personalities have failed to find 
expresssion and fulfilment. These are, according to 
Janet, the ‘psychasthenics*, the most characteristic 
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feature of whose sickness is the feeling of incomplete- 
ness. (Z^ sentiment (TincomplStude). He feels something 
is wanting, he is at a loss, is timid in facing the world 
and its difficulties, or wanders as though he was in 
search of something lost. In practice he looks for a 
*safe job’, shrinks from anything venturesome, and is 
careful over his diet. He has failed in self-realization. 

The craving of the self for completeness is shown 
in dreams^ in neurosis^ and in the conscious effort 
toward self-realization. 

(i) The hunger of the soul for fulfilment is evi- 
denced in dreams. We realize in dreams what we 
cannot realize in life: we complete ourselves in our 
dreams. Thus, the child of the slums dreams of 
gorgeous meals, because in reality it lacks food: on 
the other hand, the middle-class boy, with ample 
food, but dressed in collar and ‘bowler’ hat, dreams 
of being a pirate or Red Indian chief. One shudders 
to think of the terrible orgies little Lord Fauntleroy 
must have experienced in his dreams, dressed as he 
was in velvet self-complacency. 

The dreams of adults follow the same law as the 
day-dreams of children, though they are more 
symbolic in character: they are compensating, com- 
plementary to conscious life. In them we give play 
to those impulses that are denied expression in 
waking life. The crude passions which the ascetic 
ruthlessly subdues make sport of him in dreams of 
wanton debauchery. Thus, ascetics spend their 
nights fighting their passions while normal men 
sleep the refreshing sleep of God in preparation for 
the duties of the day. The too-fanciful idealist, the 
poet and the ‘high-brow’, who have lost touch with 
earth in their philosophic or religious extravagancies, 
are led in their dreams to dizzy heights and are 
then suddenly thrown down to earth with a crash. 
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On the other hand, if a man dreams of climbing 
mountains and reaching the exhilarating airs of the 
mountain-top, we recognize that in his waking life 
he is too indolent and earth-bound, and needs to seek 
a sublimcr atmosphere. 

Thus, the mutilated soul strives to make perfect its 
imperfect life. Because they are the fulfilment of 
our unrealized self, dreams, rightly interpreted, 
afford a valuable clue to the psychotherapist in 
his endeavour to understand the character of his 
patient. By telling us what he needs they tell us 
what he is. Dreams are said to be repressed wishes: 
they may more perfectly be termed repressed needs^ 
for what is repressed, the soul needs for its com- 
pleteness. 

(ii) Paradoxical as it may seem, the nervous symp- 
tom^ like the dream, is often an attempt to attain 
completeness. Many neurotic symptoms, as we have 
seen, are the expression of a repressed instinctive 
emotion. But as long as any emotion is repressed the 
self is incomplete. The function of the nervous symp- 
tom is therefore an attempt to complete the self by 
giving expression to the repressed emotion. Thus 
the man with a psychology characterized by extrava- 
gant self-importance, who represses his humbler 
submissive instincts, is made to suffer a nervous 
breakdown in which the sense of impotence and 
failure is the characteristic feature; the man who has 
too great ideas of himself as a hero suffers from fear; 
the man who is too intellectual, placing all the 
weight of his psychology on reason, is haunted by 
the fear of madness, in which the irrational and 
emotional side of his nature finds expression. Such 
symptoms as these come to restore the balance, to 
make articulate the silenced functions of the soul. 

Even when the symptom is a physical disability, it 
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stands as the representative or symbol of some 
repressed emotion: it is therefore an attempt of the 
organism to restore itself to health. 

(iii) The completeness of the self can only be 
produced by the harmony of all the sentiments and 
complexes into one whole, the attainment of which 
we call self-realization^ and the affective state of which 
we call happiness. 

Self-realization — that is to say, the complete and 
fldl expression of all the instincts and impulses within 
us — cannot be achieved as long as there are elements 
in our soul that are repressed and denied expression. 
In a fully realized self there will be no conflict of 
purpose, no complexes, no repression, but the har- 
monious expression of all the vital forces towards 
a common purpose and end. That end, which is 
capable of so diverting the instincts from their 
original ends and redirecting them to a common 
purpose, we call the ideal; whilst the movement and 
activity of the self towards its realization we call the 
will. It is the craving for completeness and self- 
realization which urges us from the mere exhibition 
of our lusts and passions, and impels us to moral 
endeavour and the development of character. So, 
throughout the whole realm of organic life, in 
biology, psychology, morality, and religion, the 
craving for fulfilment and the urge to completeness 
is the most potent force which drives us to live and 
strive with persistent energy, till the ultimate goal 
of self-realization is reached. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE ‘ORGANIZED SELF 

The self, like every organism, moves towards its own 
completeness. The term ‘self’ may be used in many 
different senses. James says that a man’s self in the 
broadest interpretation includes all that he may call 
his: indeed, noblemen and Scottish farmers often 
call themselves by the name of their property. In 
another sense, a man has as many selves as there are 
people who recognize him; he is one self to his wife, 
another to his children, another to his business 
partner, another to his God. 

There is a ‘self’, however, which we normally 
recognize, and which we may call the accepted or 
‘organized' self — the self that is ‘us’ for all practical 
purposes. As the instincts are organized round some 
accepted idea or person to form sentiments, so the 
sentiments are in turn organized round some ideal 
to form this self. 

The ‘organized self' may be defined as the organization of 
all the accepted sentiments and dispositions. 

This ‘self’ consists of all the sentiments for home, 
family, and country, of the love of beauty, the love 
of the good, the love of the true, and such dispositions 
as sincerity, a tolerant and courageous spirit; or, on 
the other hand, the ‘self’ may consist of sentiments 
and dispositions of cruelty, licentiousness, avarice, 
and cowardice. It is this combination of constel- 
lations which we normally call ‘ourselves’. 

We must contrast this ‘organized self’ with the 
self in the sense of the whole psychological individual. 

7 » 
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When we say ‘I restrained my impulses; I refuse to 
giv^ way to my desires’, we are using ‘F, not of the 
whole psychological individual, but of a part which 
stands over against our impulses and desires. This 
is the self as organized, which is a very important 
conception of the self from the practical and moral 
point of view. 

We might call it the ‘accepted self’, for it consists 
of all those thoughts and feelings, desires and aims 
which we accept as ours, and with which we identify 
ourselves as ‘F. ‘F consists of all that I accept in 
myself: this is my ‘real self’. 

We contrast it also with the profound ego. It is 
commonly held that behind all psychological pro- 
cesses must be an ‘ego’, a unifying principle, which 
takes all our sentiments and binds them together. 
The term "self’ is often used of this ultimate ego, 
of this unifying principle, not of that which is 
unified. 

As a philosophic conception this may be true, but 
in psychology all we can observe is an organization 
of all the sentiments and dispositions. 

But it may be asked, if the ‘self’ is an organization 
of all the sentiments and dispositions, what binds 
them together? What is the unifying principle which 
organizes it? It is that they are directed towards a 
common purpose. We call it the ‘organized self’, 
because it is that part of our whole individual which, 
on account of having common interests and a com- 
mon purpose, is organized into a whole. It is one 
because it functions as one. Every organism is an 
organism because the elements of which it is com- 
posed work together for a common purpose; it is, 
indeed, this which constitutes it an organism. So 
all the cells in organs like the heart and lungs 
perform one function, and all the organs in the body 
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function together, and so form an individual organ- 
ism. Further, when a large body of individuals, 
having interests in common, combine for common 
purposes to a common end, they form an organiza- 
tion we call the State. The State, like other organ- 
isms, is constituted of a number of individuals, and 
of them alone: nevertheless, it is not a mere accumula- 
tion of these individuals. The State is an organiza- 
tion of individuals functioning together. Again, 
they remain one only in so far as they contrive to 
function together; as soon as they cease to act as one 
they cease to be one. So the individual ‘self’, psycho- 
logically considered, is constituted of a large number 
of sentiments and dispositions, each of which has its 
own life, and of them alone. But because they have 
interests in common, and work towards a common 
end, they form the organization which we call the 
self. It is only because the self works as one that it 
coheres as one; otherwise when it ceases to move 
towards a common purpose it disintegrates: this is 
the unifying principle. The ‘self’ is a unity more in 
function than in structure. This function of the ^Self^ 
we shall call the Will, The Will is the activity of the 
self; it is the ‘self’ in function, the ‘self’ moving. The 
‘self’, therefore, depends for its life as an organism on 
the Will. 

All the accepted sentiments and dispositions com- 
bine to form the self. The activity of the self moving 
towards the ideal we call the Will. Complexes are 
unacceptable and therefore repressed. But they and 
the latent instincts denied normal expression are 
abnormally expressed in impulses, dreams, and as 
neurotic symptoms, all of which are therefore in 
conflict with the organized self and the will. (Sec 
diagram opposite.) 

This leads us to recognize the importance of the 
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Will in conduct. As soon as the ‘sclT ceases to 
fun^on as one it ceases to be one. The ‘self* 
immediately begins to disintegrate, and our actions 
and conduct are again at the mercy of the disin- 
tegrated parts, of uncontrolled instincts and impulses. 


THE 'self* 



UNATTACHED INSTINCTS 

This crude diagram may help to explain these processes. The 
self consists of the accepted sentiments, and its function is the will. 
The repressed complexes and instincts, refused normal expression, 
force themselves up and escape bv a back door as impulses, dreams, 
and neurotic symptoms. A conflict, therefore, ensues between the 
will on the one side, and the impulses and hysteric symptoms on the 
other. 

Even in sleep and in delirium we are ‘not ourselves’ 
in the fullest sense, although we remadn the same 
psychological individuals. The great endeavour of 
our lives is to build ourselves up into a higher unity 
and completeness, and to maintain our integrity. 
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This urgency towards completion is part of our very 
nature, a compulsion from which we cannot es^pe. 

The self ceases to be a self as soon as the will 
ceases to function. This explains why men have 
often identified a man’s will with his character — a 
man of ‘strong will’ is a man of ‘strong character’. 
The character is the quality of the ‘Self’, and the will 
is its function. In a hurricane, it is only by keeping 
your head up to the wind and waves that there is any 
hope of avoiding disaster. The will is the sign of 
activity and life, the life of the self. It is only in so 
far as a man exercises his will that he maintains his 
character. 



CHAPTER X 
THE WILL 

The sentiments and dispositions, we have inferred, 
are organized together to form the ‘organized self\ 
B;2t it is obvious that outside the organized self 
there are many mental factors, the complexes and 
suppressed instincts, which operate and function 
independently of this self. 

When the organized self moves towards its own 
completeness we call it the Will. The Will is the 
organized self in functiony the self in movement. When 
the instincts and complexes function we call them 
Impulses. 

This conception of the will, as the function or 
activity of the organized self, throws light on many 
problems of the will. 

{a) The first point to be observed is that the will 
is not an entity in itself, but 2i function — the function 
or activity of the self. The Will is not an arbitrary 
authority which sits aloft and issues categorically 
commands for the self to obey: nor does it act inde- 
pendently of the self. It is a function — the function 
of the self— just as digestion is a function of the 
stomach. But it is a function that is vital to the self, 
for without the will the self would cease to be. It 
is only in so far as the self functions that it maintains 
its cohesion and existence. Like all organisms, the 
self is bound together only by a common purpose 
and activity. As soon as a man ceases to exercise 
his will the self begins to disintegrate and fall to 
pieces. 
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(6) Further, the will is not the function of the 
whole individual; the will is the function of that part 
of us which is organized as the self, and of that alone. 
There are, therefore, excluded from the will those 
elements of the mind which are excluded from the 
self, namely, the repressed complexes and suppressed 
instincts. These are, nevertheless, charged with 
powerful emotional tone, and crave for expression, 
often in antagonism to the self, and they find 
expression in what we call ‘impulses*. The will is 
the activity of the self. Impulses are the expression 
or activity of the complexes and instincts. (See 
diagram, p. 8i.) 

An impulse may spring from an instinct, as when 
we have an ‘impulse* to steal, to be morbidly 
curious, or to take vengeance; or from repressed 
complexes, as when we have an ‘impulse* to twitch 
the face, to throw ourselves in front of a moving 
train, to be cruel to our friends.^ 

Since there is a constant antagonism between the 
organized self and the complexes and instincts, so 
there is necessarily an antagonism between the will 
and the impulses, ^ a conflict of the greatest impor- 
tance, both in morality and in psychopathology. 

This antagonism between the will and the im- 
pulses is bound to continue as long as the complexes 
and instincts are excluded from the self, and until 

^ The term impulse is sometimes also used of the expression of 
individual dispositions', thus we speak of kindly impulses. 1 do not 
necessarily wish to exclude the use of the term ‘impulse’ from such 
a meaning, but, for clearness, 1 shall use the term in the more 
limited sense employed in the text, as the expression of repressed 
complexes and suppressed instincts. 

* Augustine, the first of introspective psychologists, recognizing 
this dualism in the soul, described it as a conflict of two wills, main- 
taining against Pelagius that man’s will was not free to carry out its 
desires because of a ‘corrupt will’. This ‘corrupt will’ we now sec 
to be the impulses springing from complexes and instincts, and should 
not be termed *wiir at all. 
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someway is discovered of liberating them and uniting 
them to the self by some common purpose. This is 
the task of psychotherapy. 

THE POWER AND IMPOTENCE OF THE WILL 

This conception of the will as the function of the 
organized self explains a fact of the utmost importance 
for psychological and moral health, namely, the 
impotence of the will. 

In the ordinary affairs of life the will is supreme, 
for under ordinary conditions the will, being an 
organization of many instincts, and being impelled 
by the strongest motive of any organism, namely, 
the urge to completeness, has the power to dominate 
the instincts and impulses hostile to its ends. Fur- 
ther, the moie we exert that will the stronger it 
becomes. But the will has its limitations. 

It is generally recognized that there are external 
forces over which our will has no control: we cannot 
produce rain, change the course of the stars, bid the 
sea to recede, or otherwise command external forces 
of nature. What is insufficiently recognized is that 
the will is often impotent to control our emotions 
and desires. We are not masters of our fate, we are 
not even captains of our soul. This is most clearly 
brought out in functional nervous disorders. One of 
the things that strikes us most forcibly in dealing with 
men with functional nervous disorders is the absolute 
impotence of the will. Here are men with paralysis, 
obsessions, fears, fixed ideas, pains, and blindness, 
conditions which are entirely due to mental causes, 
and yet the will is helpless in its effort to cure them. 
Indeed, it is usually found that exertion of will 
simply makes them worse. Similarly, with abnormal 
moral conditions: as a man is quite impotent to cure 
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his own paralysis or dumbness, even though these 
are due entirely to causes within the mind, so the 
victim of inveterate evil habits of temper, or of fear, 
or a trait of character like pessimism, or a perversion 
like fetishism, or a passion for drugs, cannot overcome 
these by the power of will. There is obviously a seg- 
ment of the mind which is not accessible to the control 
of the will. We exert our will, but the impulse carries 
the day. This is one of the main characteristics of 
‘moral diseases*. 

Impotence of will usually takes place under either 
of two conditions: 

(1) When the complexes or instincts are exces- 
sively aroused, as when we are chased by a bull. 
In such a case the instinct is so strongly aroused by 
this stimulus that it overpowers the ‘self*, which is 
but feebly stimulated by its ideal of courage. On 
the other hand, in the trenches the sense of duty and 
the appeal to courage are normally so great that the 
will is dominant over the instinct of fear, 

(2) When the stimulus of the self and will is 
feeble, e.g. when, on holidays, there is an absence 
of any incentive to exert our will. 

This absence of an adequate ideal or stimulus to 
the will is characteristic of times when we have 
undergone some great strain. In such times, 
whether of fear, of grief, of failure, or of the fatigue 
of war, our self is weary and powerless to make an 
effort, and tends to become disintegrated, and our 
actions are left to the mercy of our impulses. 

Such disintegration may be prevented by the 
presentation of an ideal which has the power to 
arouse the will once more, and restore the power of 
the self, which is then able to rise above its misfor- 
tunes, weather the storm of its difficulties, and once 
more become master of its fate. 
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This impotence of the will cannot be explained as 
long as we maintain, on theoretic grounds, the 
absolute freedom of the will to determine all mental 
activities; nor can it be explained as long as we 
regard the will as the activity of the whole psycho- 
logical individual. But as soon as we regard the 
will as the function of that part of the whole which 
is organized, the facts both of the strength of the will 
and of its impotence are adequately explained. 

But in this conflict of will and impulse, what 
decides the issue? How are our actions and conduct 
determined? 

Let us observe these conflicts in an illustration. 

[a) A man lying on the sea-shore may have the 
impulse to bathe, and an impulse to continue to be 
lazy. It is a matter of indifference to the ‘self’ 
which he does, as he is on holiday. In such a case, 
when there is merely a conflict between impulses, it 
is always the stronger that wins: as the warmth of 
the sun is more ‘attractive’ than the cold of the 
water, he continues to be lazy. 

{b) But suppose it is not a matter of indifference 
to the self, which is, shall we say, strongly imbued 
with stoical ideals. The conflict is then one in 
which the will and two impulses are involved. The 
will is no longer in abeyance, but active, and decides 
the issue. Since the self has identified itself with 
stoical ideals, and because bathing is a more stoical 
proceeding than slacking, we bathe. In such a case 
it is not necessarily the stronger impulse that wins, 
for the self has ranged itself on the side of the 
weaker impulse. It therefore often appears to be 
the weaker impulse that wins, whereas in reality 
our action is determined by the weaker impulse re- 
inforced by the will working towards its end. This 
is the ‘motive’ of our action, the motive being that 
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which actually determines the self to act in this way 
or in that. 

To take another illustration. The sight of a 
criminal may stimulate our impulses either of pity 
or of anger, the stronger of which, say that of anger, 
determines our action. But instead of acting on our 
‘first impulse’, we introduce the self and ‘deliberate’, 
ultimately deciding that after all he may be the 
victim of his early environment, and is to be pitied 
rather than blamed. The self ranges itself on the 
side of the weaker impulse, and we are ‘moved’ to 
pity and act accordingly, for pity is more in con- 
formity with the ideals of the self. 

{c) The conflict may be a straight conflict between 
will and an impulse. We may not be called upon 
merely to throw the weight of our will on the side 
of this impulse or that. Thus, the self may identify 
itself neither with bathing nor with being lazy, but 
assume a still sterner task, say that of taking an aunt 
for a row. Or, in our other illustration, we may rej ect 
anger as being unjust, and pity as being sentimental, 
abandon the role of judge, and devote our will to 
readjusting the social system which makes crime 
possible. Or, to take a still simpler case, the conflict 
may be a straight conflict between sexual desires and 
the self, or between an impulse to embezzle, to be 
angry, or to run away, and the self. 

In such a case the question remains — how is it that 
sometimes the will dominates, whereas at other times 
the impulses overpower the will? In the conflict 
between the will and impulses, what decides the 
issue? What are the conditions under which the 
will is sometimes potent, sometimes impotent? This 
depends upon whether the self or the impulses are 
more strongly stimulated. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE IDEAL AS STIMULUS OF THE WILL 

What then is the adequate stimulus of the will? 
What is it that has the power to arouse the will, the 
absence of which leads to impotence? 

In psychology we use the term the ‘adequate 
stimulus’ of any sensation to describe the stimulus 
to which the sense organ is peculiarly adapted to 
respond. The adequate stimulus of sight is lumi- 
niferous waves of ether; of hearing, it is certain 
waves of air; of smell, it is certain odoriferous par- 
ticles in gaseous form; of taste, substances able to 
produce a certain chemical change in contact with 
the taste buds on the tongue and palate. The same 
principle applies to the instincts: the normal stimulus 
of the instinct of curiosity is any strange object; of 
fear, any dangerous object; of the maternal instinct, 
any helpless object. Complexes also have their 
‘adequate stimuli’, and may be aroused by special 
objects which in some way are associated with them. 
For instance, a red flower may produce a sick head- 
ache; the banging of a door may send a man into a fit. 

Just as instincts and complexes may be aroused by 
special objects, so there are special stimuli which can 
arouse the organized ‘self’ to activity as will. But 
what is the adequate stimulus of the will? What is it 
that can arouse the will to activity? The adequate 
stimulus of will, the stimulus which is peculiarly adapted to 
arouse the self into activity, is the Idefl, that is, the idea or 
object which leads to the complete realization of the whole 
individual. 
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We have observed that the self is composed of 
a number of sentiments and dispositions organized 
together for a common purpose and to a common 
end. The ideal is that the attainment of which will 
produce completeness and happiness, which is the 
aim and purpose of the self. If any idea or object 
is presented to the self which appears to contribute 
to its fulfilment and happiness, then is the self 
stimulated by it and the will moves towards it, even 
as a sensation or instinct is awakened by its own 
stimulus. In the absence of such an ideal, our actions 
are left to the mercy of our impulses. 

If such an ideal is present, the will is aroused and 
dominates conduct; if it is absent, the will is in 
abeyance, and the impulses are aroused to activity. 
We recognize the potency of the ideal to move the 
will in ordinary practice, for when we make an 
appeal to a wrong-doer, we do so by placing before 
him higher ideals; we remind him of his family and 
how they will suffer, of his former ideals, of his self- 
respect; we try to show him that he will never 
achieve happiness except by courage and altruism. 
So we attempt to arouse his will to a new endeavour 
by presenting him with a new ideal. 

If the will is the expression of the self, it would 
seem that the self can only choose in accordance 
with its own desires. This is to some extent true. 
The self cannot will to do what is contrary to its 
own nature. Ordinarily, a steady man cannot will 
to get drunk, nor an honest man to steal. There are 
many things that are so alien to our nature that we 
‘simply cannot do them’. Probably no reader of 
this book, by any exertion of will, could bring him- 
self to murder: his whole nature revolts against it. 
His self can only act in obedience to its own nature 
and law. Normally, the will can no more be 
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moved by an ideal alien to the character of the self 
than a heat-spot on the skin will respond to an 
odour, or the pugnacious instinct be aroused by a 
funny sight. If the self acts or chooses, it must 
choose only in accordance with one principle, and 
in one direction. That which determines the will 
to action is always the idea of the completeness and 
happiness of the self. The self has one end, one 
aim, and if it moves, it moves, as any individual 
instinct moves, to the satisfaction of its own end. 

But the fact remains that a steady man sometimes 
gets drunk, a kindly man is sometimes cruel, and an 
avaricious man sometimes generous. Why is this? 
If the will can only be stimulated and aroused by 
the ideal which makes for self-realization, how is it 
that men cho^^se to do wrong? It is because the self 
can be stimulated by so-called ‘inadequate* as well 
as ‘adequate’ ideals. 

This is analogous to what takes place in sensations 
and impulses. It will be recalled that every sensa- 
tion has its own ‘adequate stimulus’ to which the 
sense organ is particularly adapted to respond. But 
a sense organ may sometimes be stimulated, and a 
sensation produced, by a stimulus other than the 
adequate one. Thus, while waves of ether are the 
‘adequate’ stimulus for sight, sight may be produced 
by pressure of the eye-balls. So, whilst hot objects 
are normally required to stimulate the heat-spots 
in the skin, these may sometimes be stimulated by 
cold, and a cold bar of iron on a frosty day may feel 
hot. So, too, the self may sometimes be stimulated 
by ‘inadequate stimuli’. Thus, a man may put his 
whole will and soul into embezzling, getting drunk, 
or obtaining a knighthood. This may be a ‘wrong 
choice’, for the will is aroused not by the adequate 
stimulus, that is, the ideal which actually produces 
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completeness and happiness, but by ‘false ideals’ 
which appear to do so, but in fact do not. The 
morphia-maniac, for instance, is often credited with 
weakness of will This is not the ceise, for in this 
pursuit of a few grains of morphia he will compass 
heaven and earth, and exhibit a determination of 
will and persistence of effort which would shame 
even a Scottish Canadian! But he pursues a wrong 
or ‘inadequate’ ideal. It is inadequate in the sense 
that it fails to satisfy the ends of the self. 

We must to this extent modify our statement and 
say that the will is aroused to activity only by that 
ideal which appears to the self to conduce to self- 
realization and happiness. Whether the ideal actu- 
ally does or does not in fact produce that happiness 
is another matter: sufficient that to the individual 
himself the ideal, whether of getting drunk or of 
philanthropy, appears to lead to that end. If it 
actually does lead to that end we call it a ‘true 
ideal’; if it, in fact, does not, we call it a ‘false ideal’. 

The adequate stimulus is that ideal which can 
produce completeness and give happiness; the inade- 
quate stimulus is that which appears to the individual 
to conduce to his happiness, but in fact fails to do so. 
This is a' ‘false ideal’, and the man is said to have 
made a ‘wrong choice’. 

What, then, do we mean when we say that a man 
chooses rightly or wrongly? Psychology as such 
makes no pronouncements on ethics. To it the will 
‘chooses rightly’ when stimulated by an ideal which 
in fact actually brings about happiness and com- 
pleteness. It ‘chooses wrongly’ when it is stimulated 
by what appears to conduce to this result, but does 
not in fact do so, that is, by an inadequate stimulus. 
Nevertheless, to the man who so chooses, whether 
rightly or wrongly, such an ‘ideal’ appears to be 
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what will give him happiness. The morphia 
maniac, the roue, the miser, have all deliberately 
determined to pursue an ideal which does not in 
fact conduce to true happiness. They may know 
that it is a wrong ideal in the sense that they know 
it is an ideal of which society does not approve. 
But for them their own course of life appears to be 
the right one, that is to say, that which will bring 
them the greatest content. We can only deter them 
from this course of action by placing before them 
adequate ethical ideals and showing them how by 
the pursuit of these ideals alone will they be happy. 

FREEDOM OF WILL 

The question of the freedom of the will is for the 
psychologist essentially a practical problem; he is 
not interested in it as a purely theoretical speculation. 
For him, the problem would never have arisen if the 
will were perfectly and without question free, any 
more than we ask whether men can or cannot breathe 
air. Self-evident facts raise no problems. 

The question which concerns the average man is 
whether he is free to pursue and achieve his ideal, 
or whether he must for ever bear the purgatorial 
torment of striving for fruit beyond his reach, 
dragged down by ‘brutish instincts’, circumscribed 
by the wall of environment. 

Can we do what we want to do? It is in this 
practical spirit that we approach the matter. 

( I ) Freedom of Choice , — ^The will, we have observed, 
can be aroused by an ideal to pursue that ideal. 
There are thousands of ideals presented to the mind 
every day, and it is out of these that the self ‘chooses’ 
those which it thinks potent for its purpose. What 
we call ‘choice’ is the judgment, after deliberation, 
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as to whether this ideal or that will be most con- 
ducive to our completeness. Our choice is always 
determined by this end, but the deliberation and 
judgment as to the best means to that end gives us 
the sense of freedom. Choice is thus concerned with 
means to an end, which is an activity of the intellect. 
Choice is then primarily an activity of intellect, 
reason, and judgment, not of the will. It is our 
judgment that decides which of the multitudinous 
ideals, true and false, will provide us with the means 
to satisfy that craving for fulfilment which impels us, 
like every organism, to seek its completeness — our 
ultimate end. The self having deliberated and 
chosen, we are under ordinary conditions free to 
pursue our ideal. Indeed, this is the only thing we 
are free to pursue; it is the only thing that can 
stimulate us, for it is the only thing that ultimately 
appears likely to produce happiness. 

But it is obvious that these facts can be stated as 
well in terms of determinism as of freedom. The 
will is free to seek its completeness, it is free and 
usually able to move towards the ideal by which it 
may achieve it. At the same time, it is determined 
by the ideal and by the craving for fulfilment and 
self-realization, which nothing but that ideal can 
satisfy. If the will is not aroused by such an ideal 
it falls victim to the dominance of the impulse of the 
moment. 

(2) Freedom of the Will as Freedom of the Self . — 
Apart altogether from the freedom of choice, there 
is a sense of freedom enjoyed by the self when, by 
the release of all its complexes, it is freed from all its 
conflicts. When the self is free the will is free; 
freedom of the will is freedom of the self. But such 
freedom can only be obtained by the abolition of 
all conflict and hostility in the individual, and the 
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formation of a complete harmony of all impulses. 
The completely harmonized self is the completely 
free self. Where there is conflict there can be no 
true freedom, for freedom means freedom to act, 
freedom to function. When we act according to 
impulse, we are not free, because there is always the 
antagonism between the self and the expression of 
the repressed complex or instinct. The lack of free- 
dom is illustrated in those cases of neurasthenia when 
the will is so occupied in repressing the instincts and 
complexes that there is no will power left to devote 
to the ordinary affairs of life. Such patients charac- 
teristically sufl'er from symptoms of fatigue and a lack 
of will power. The freedom of the will is only pro- 
gressively secured by the pursuit of an ideal capable 
of organizing all the instincts and leading to greater 
self-realization. This is the element of truth in the 
Augustinian paradox that we are only free if we 
choose the good. 

When the self chooses rightly, that is to say, when 
it chooses what actually does make for the happiness 
and completeness of the self, it enlarges the freedom 
and scope of the self, and by so doing necessarily 
gives greater power to the will. So the freedom of 
the will is not static, but dynamic and progressive; it 
is dependent on the progressive attainment of this 
larger unity. 

When, again, in psychotherapy, emotional com- 
plexes are liberated, whether of sexual emotion, fear, 
or ambition, the liberated instinctive emotions are 
brought under the dominion of the will and organized 
into a stronger self. There is, indeed, nothing so 
dramatically interesting in psychotherapy as to 
observe a patient under treatment pass through an 
emotional storm at the revival of some forgotten 
fear of sexual horror, and then emerge into the 
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calmness of mind in which he experiences an extra- 
ordinary relief and freedom. Such freedom can be 
brought about not only by the liberation of repressed 
complexes and instincts in analysis, but can also be 
secured by the presentation of an ‘inspiring’ ideal 
able to produce such a revolution of soul that not 
only the sentiments, but those emotions that we 
attached to morbid things arc aroused to attach 
themselves to the new ideal. This is what normally 
takes place in religious conversion. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing, not psycho-analysis 
nor even religion, which can exonerate a man from 
building up his strength of character by the exercise 
of will. Analysis must be fortified by synthesis, 
suggestion by determination, religion by moral 
endeavour. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE IDEAL 

The ideal is the most potent factor in the determina- 
tion of character and conduct, for the ideal alone is 
able to stimulate the will and so to organize all the 
instincts into one harmonious whole. Without it the 
individual is left to the chaotic influences of the con- 
flicting instincts: with it the personality is welded 
together towards one common purpose. The Ideal 
is thaty the attainment of which produces completeness and 
self realization* It is at once that which stimulates 
the will to activity, and that which determines the 
direction and character of activities. 

But an ideal, we are told, is merely a product of 
the environment: have we any right to consider it as 
a third factor, distinct from heredity and environment? 

It may be that every idea we possess is determined 
by some previous mental condition, that is to say, 
we may be compelled to believe in psychological 
determinism. In that case a particular ideal may be 
in a sense the product of environment. 

But an ideal, if it is a true one, is an idea of a 
special character. It is an idea capable of satisfying 
the craving of the soul for completeness. The idea 
in itself is merely a psychological fact, the ideal is an 
idea possessed of a certain quality which corresponds 
with the nature of things in such a way that it can 
attach to itself all our emotions, and therefore 
contains potentialities for the soul’s self-realization. 
We have millions of ideas, each of which has its 
influence on our character, but only a true ideal can 
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lead us to the completeness for which we crave. 
Ideas are like pebbles which disturb the wave on 
the shore; the ideal like the celestial body which 
dominates the tides. 

If, then, we look at the problem from the static 
point of view, we must admit that the ideal is only a 
factor of the environment; but if we consider life and 
conduct from the dynamic point of view — and life 
is dynamic, not static — the ideal which is alone 
capable of stimulating the will and achieving self- 
realization must be regarded as so potent a factor in 
the determination of character that it may properly 
be considered in a class apart from all other elements 
in the environment. 

The introduction of this new factor into our life, in 
addition to the two factors already described, the 
hereditary instincts and environmental influences, 
changes the whole character of our activities. It 
changes our ‘behaviour’ into ‘conduct’, and our 
‘ends’ into ‘purposes’. 

When an organism is motivated only by instinct 
and environment, we call the result its behaviour^ 
when, on the other hand, the organism is not only 
influenced by these hereditary and environmental 
forces, but'by a conscious ideal or end towards which 
it is directed, we call it conduct^ for our actions con- 
duce or lead to that end. So we speak of the 
‘behaviour’ of animals, but the ‘conduct’ of men. 
Moreover, the ‘end’ assumes a different character. 
Every instinctive action leads to some result or endy 
but when that end is consciously conceived and 
voluntarily pursued, we call it a purpose. So we 
speak of the ‘ends’ of nature, for nature is innocent 
of any conscious aim, but of the ‘purposes’ of man. 

What the true ideal is has never yet been deter- 
mined. It is the search of all philosophies, ethics, 
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religion, and psychology. No one ideal has yet been 
universally accepted. To the artist, it is to be found 
in the beautiful, to the philosopher it is truth, to the 
moralist the right or good, to the gourmand his 
stomach, to the faddist his system, to the religious 
man his God. One becomes an Epicurian, another 
a Stoic, another a Bolshevist, another a Christian. 
One takes as his motto, ‘Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity’; another, ‘Frightfulness by blood and iron’; 
another, ‘Love of God and man’. But whatever the 
ideal is conceived to be, it is chosen as that which 
will secure ultimate happiness. Yet only if it will 
really achieve that end can we admit that it is the 
true ideal. 

As it is not part of our purpose to attempt to 
define what the absolute ideal is so we do not pro- 
pose to judge of the moral value of the various ideals; 
but we may attempt to elucidate the principles upon 
which a right ideal must be determined, for there is 
a psychological value as well as what we term moral 
value, the psychological value being value for self- 
realization and happiness. 

Psychologically Ae right ideal is one that can, by 
attracting all the instinctive emotions, bring har- 
mony to the soul; by stimulating the will to a com • 
mon purpose, weld the whole psychological indi- 
vidual into an organism; and by satisfying the 
craving for completeness, secure self-realization and 
happiness. 

To possess an ideal or purpose in life is therefore 
the necessary condition of a strong will and of a 
stable character. 

What the will requires for its strength and develop- 
ment is not training but inspiration. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SELF-REALIZATION AND HAPPINESS 

Hitherto we have considered the summum bonum^ 
the ultimate aim, of man as Completeness or Self- 
realization. The affective state which accom- 
panies the sense of completeness and self-realization 
we call Happiness, The perfectly happy man is 
the man who finds harmonious expression for all 
his instincts. 


HAPPINESS AND PLEASURE 

We must clearly distinguish these states of mind. 
Pleasure is the feeling tone ivhich accompanies the emotional 
expression of any one instinct. Happiness is the feeling 
tone we experience when all the instinctive emotions are 
expressed in harmony. Thus, we speak of the pleasure 
of sexual feelings, pleasure in satisfying our curiosity, 
pleasure in self-assertion; every boy knows the 
pleasure of a good fight, the expression of the pug- 
nacious instinct. There is no instinct but is associated 
with pleasure in its expression, for pleasure is the 
affective tone which accompanies its expression. 
Even an instinct like that of fear is distressing only 
as long as it is suppressed; given its natural expression 
in flight, it is accompanied by a sense of pleasurable 
relief. But why have moralists always looked upon 
pleasure with suspicion? It is with good reason, for 
in its very nature the pleasure in the exclusive 
expression of one instinct commonly means the 
suppression of others, whereas for happiness we 
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need to have the full expresssion of all the instincts. 
If a man gives himself entirely over to a life of sexual 
pleasure, he does so only by repressing other instincts, 
such as those of ambition; his pugnacious instinct, 
permitted free scope in mind and behaviour, is 
usually antagonistic to the tenderer emotions of 
pity. Even if he gives play to several of his instincts 
at different times, now sex, now ambition, he may 
fail to achieve that harmony of the instincts which 
alone can produce happiness. Pleasure, therefore, 
fails to satisfy the psychological conception of self- 
realization as well as the moral conception of good- 
ness, because by encouraging the dominance of one 
instinct it tends to disintegration of the whole self, 
and leads to unhappiness. 

Therefore happiness is not, as the Hedonist says, 
the ‘sum of pleasures’, for one cannot sum up 
pleasures and produce happiness any more than 
one can accumulate revolutionaries, each striving 
to be king, and call it a State. It depends 
not on the sum of instinctive pleasures, but on 
their synthesis and organization to a common end. 
Happiness depends not on self-expression, but on 
self-realization. 

Nevertheless, happiness which is not pleasurable is 
not true happiness. Happiness is the affective state 
which accompanies the expression of all the instincts; 
thus the pleasurable principle is contained in happi- 
ness. But it is more than pleasure, for it gives rise 
to no conflict. In a state of pleasure every instinct 
is fighting for its own expression, and there is discord. 
In happiness there is a harmony of all the instincts, 
this harmony being attained by the re-direction of 
all the instincts to an end or ideal. 
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HAPPINESS AND JOY 

There are, nevertheless, occasions when individual 
instincts dominate the whole personality, but in con- 
formity with the ideals of the self as a whole. The 
pugnacious instinct may be incompatible with the 
tenderer emotions, as when we are angry with one 
for whom we have a great affection. On the other 
hand, it may be on account of tender feelings 
towards some oppressed creature that we give vent 
to anger against the brute who bullies him. Under 
such conditions, we give to this feeling the name of 
Joy. Joy is the affective tone which accompanies the 
expression of any one instinct in conformity with the 
sentiments of the self Thus, we speak of the joy, and 
not the pleasure, of motherhood, for although the 
mother is for the time being entirely dominated by 
this emotion, its expression is in complete harmony 
with the feelings of the ‘self’. It is this acceptability 
which gives to joy its peculiar quality; it is pleasure 
unaDoyed; it is fullness of joy. There may be 
pleasure in any fight, an expression of the pug- 
nacious instinct, but it is a perfect joy to kick a 
bully, for this has the full approval of the self. The 
joy of sexual love as in marriage is not to be confused 
with the pleasures of sexual indulgence. Both are the 
full expression of one instinct, but whilst the former is 
acceptable, the latter is unacceptable to the higher 
interests of the self. We therefore speak of sexual 
pleasure when the expression of the instinct is alien 
to our moral sense; and we speak of sexual joy when 
the expression of this instinct is in conformity with 
the sentiments of love. Such expressions of sex 
feelings, far from destroying, actually deepen the 
love of husband and wife, whereas free sexual 
indulgence, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
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sexual abstinence practised under the false idea that 
the instinct is but a low pleasure, often produce 
irritability and the weakening of love. 

Again, the quality of joy is different from that of 
happiness. There is something ecstatic, uncontrolled 
in the expression of joy, whereas happiness is a less 
extravagant, but more stable, condition of soul. Joy, 
being the expression of one instinct, is transitory, 
whereas happiness is a permanent condition. Even 
the rapturous joy of a mother over her child we do 
not call happiness, although it conduces to her 
completeness and happiness. 

Happiness is greater than joy, for whilst joy gives 
expression to one instinct, happiness gives expression 
to the whole self, ultimately organized of all the 
instincts. 


HAPPINESS AND THE IDEAL 

These considerations will help us to define the true 
ideal. In self-realization there can be no repression: 
it involves the expression of all the instincts. Ascetic 
cism can, therefore, never satisfy our conditions of a 
right ideal, for it seeks happiness by the repression 
of the pleasurable principle. As long as the flesh 
is warring against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh, the soul is divided against itself.^ The 
exclusion and denial of instincts such as the sexual 
is bound to produce conflict, and where there is 
conflict there can be no happiness. Self-realization 
is the law of life, and all ideals that conflict with this 
law will go the way of those who seek to conquer 
nature by breaking her laws, instead of obeying and 
thereby controlling them. An ascetic ideal based on 
self-denial ends in self-annihilation; a stoical ideal 

^ For, after all, the ‘flesh* is psychological, not physical; it is 
not trAfio, 
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which allows no place to the pleasurable principle 
in life justly deserves to meet its fate; a rationalism 
which seeks to rise above the instincts will achieve 
form without energy; an ideal without the instincts 
is an idea without power; a morality that sets itself 
against joy will achieve rectitude at the expense of 
life; a religion which rules out emotion blights the 
soul of religion, which is love. All such ideals, in so 
far as they involve repression, fail to secure self- 
realization and happiness, and are therefore false. 
The happy man is without repressions. It is the aim 
of all modem psychothefapy to liberate the emotions 
attached to morbid complexes, and thus enable the 
self to realize itself completely. 

The happy man is he who finds in life a har- 
monized expression for all his instincts — ^for his self- 
assertive ambitious instincts in his profession, his sex 
instincts in marriage, his paternal instincts in his 
family or in benevolence, his curiosity in research, 
his display in speaking, writing, or painting, his pug- 
nacious instincts and anger in defending his cause — 
these and other instincts directed towards some 
common ideal, such as living for his fellows, will make 
him infinitely happy. 

HAPPINESS AND GOODNESS 

The supposed antagonism between goodness and 
happiness is largely due to a wrong conception of 
either goodness or happiness. Those who seek to 
be good and not happy succeed in being neither. 
Goodness is the invitable expression in conduct of a 
soul completely happy. An ideal of goodness is 
defective unless it tends towards happiness. Gan we 
conceive of any ideal being the right one which 
makes for unhappiness? The common sense of the 
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world, as well as psychological principle, condemns 
the piety which is morose. Psychologically, so true 
is this that we may take as a test of any ide2il of 
goodness that its pursuit and attainment make men 
happy. 

But it will be found that this psychological ideal 
cannot be realized if ethical ideals are ignored. We 
cannot be happy without being good; for amongst 
the many instincts which crave for fulfilment are 
those essentially altruistic in their aims, such as the 
maternal instinct and the social instincts. In this 
respect happiness differs from pleasure, which can be 
utterly selfish, for it is the expression of individual 
instincts which may be entirely egocentric. We 
cannot be happy unless we have right relations to 
others, and j,ucb right relations imply goodness in 
conduct. The psychological ideal must exclude any 
conception of goodness which does not produce 
happiness, and also any conception of happiness 
which is antagonistic to the good. 


HAPPINESS AND CIRCUMSTANCES 

Happiness is a condition of soul, a state of feeling 
which accompanies the expression of all the instincts. 
It is largely independent of outward circumstances. 
There are, of course, certain circumstances more 
conducive to happiness than others. But it matters 
little what the circumstances may be as long as they 
call forth the harmonious expression of the instinctive 
emotions. Even the stone walls and iron bars of a 
cell cannot imprison the imaginations of love. 

The shepherd’s wife may find full expression for 
all her instincts in the cottage, with her husband, 
home, and children, and therefore may live an 
infinitely full and happy life. On the other hand, a 
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lady surrounded with luxury may have all that life 
has to offer, except an incentive to live. Failing any ideal 
or purpose in life, there is nothing to stimulate the 
instincts or the will, and therefore no happiness. 

DUTY AND THE IDEAL 

It is commonly said that the one ideal is to do our 
duty, cost what it may; to do what we consider to be 
right, quite independently of whether it produces 
happiness or not. What are we to say of this 
antagonism between what we want to do and what 
we feel it our duty to do. Surely the phrase, ‘I do 
not want to do it; I do it merely from a sense of duty’, 
makes a false contrast. Do we, then, not ‘want’ to 
do our duty? If not, why do we do it? Because it 
is right. Then, do we not want to do the right, or 
to do so only with reluctance? 

It would be easy to argue that actions which we 
call our duty are often inspired by some pleasurable 
motive, or to maintain some phantasy we have of 
ourselves. A daughter who remained at home from 
a ‘sheer sense of duty’ to her mother was found on 
analysis to be prompted by an unconscious craving 
to be petted by her mother. Our excessive concern 
for the welfare of others, and our acts of kindness, 
may be due to our feeling of self-importance. We 
like to be a ‘little providence’, receiving the gratitude 
of others. The desire for approval is perhaps the 
most constant motive lying beneath a ‘sense of duty’. 
We are at great pains to live up to the reputation we 
have amongst others for being ‘a good sort’, or 
unselfish, or never doing any one down, or sincere, 
or clever; and to keep this reputation up we are 
urged to perform many arduous and irksome duties. 
But they are not without their reward. The ‘sense 
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of duty’ of a preacher may turn out to be the 
gratification of his instinct of self-display. Even as 
you read these words arc you not objecting, ‘I am 
sure that in doing so-and-so it was nothing but a sheer 
sense of duty which prompted me’ — but in the very 
saying of this is there not a sense of gratification? 
Again, why are we so anxious to make our duty 
appear arduous and irksome? Because we want it 
to appear that we are noble souls actuated only by 
the highest motives — and we thereby obtain the 
comfort of self-righteous approbation. 

Is it then wrong that we should find gratification 
in the feeling of self-esteem, in returning good for 
evil, in receiving the approval of others, and in 
maintaining our self-regard? By no means, but we 
must then cease to pretend that there is no happiness 
in such acts of duty. 

What, then, do we mean by duty; is there any 
such thing as duty? Truly; duty is the call that the ideal 
makes upon the self. The ‘ideal’, we have observed, is 
that which arouses the self to seek its completeness 
and happiness. This appeal that the ideal makes 
upon the self, we speak of as the call of duty. The 
sense of duty, like any physical stimulus, compels 
the organism to react. As the ear is sensitive to 
sound and the eye to light, so the self is sensitive 
to the call of the ideal — the ‘sense of duty’ impera- 
tively compels the will to respond to this appeal. 
In the very definition of the ideal it is that which is 
capable of producing such a response. The ideal 
calls us to self-realization: that call is the call of 
duty. 

The sense of duty is thus intimate with the ideal, 
although it is not itself the ideal. We may say with 
some truth that our one aim in life should be to do 
our duty, if by that we mean that our one aim in 
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life is to be sensitive and respond to the call of the 
ideal. But far from that being something contrary 
to what we want to do, our duty is always something 
that we do want, in contrast to what our impulses 
want. Indeed, we^ as organized individuals, want 
nothing else; whenever we act, and whatever we do, 
is always prompted by a sense of duty, that is by the 
call of an ideal. The false antagonism between our 
‘duty’ and what we ‘want’ to do is due to our falsely 
identifying our wants with our impulsive desires 
instead of with the real desires of our self. But we 
do ourselves an injustice if we identify ourselves with 
our impulses. 

So when a man remains at the post of duty till 
death, climbs Mount Everest in the interests of 
science, leaves the care-free life of a country gentle- 
man to enter the worried world of politics, risks his 
life as a missionary amongst cannibals, devotes him- 
self to patient and arduous research, sacrifices his 
holidays to give his boys a better education, he is 
actuated by a sense of duty, but he, nevertheless, 
does all these things because he would rather act 
thus than otherwise, and is happier so. 

In so far, then, as the sense of duty is made to 
contrast with joy and happiness, it is a false antagon- 
ism. The duty that is not happily performed it not 
righdy performed. On the other hand, it is only 
by doing our duty, responding to the call of the ideal, 
and not by following our impulses, that we can 
secure happiness. Duty is the call that the ideal 
makes upon the self, and that call is to self-realization 
and happiness. 

Our recognition of this fact changes the whole 
quality of the moral act. 

When I realize in the performance of some ‘irk- 
some duty’ that, after all, I have voluntarily chosen 
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this, and that I find my happiness in doing it, not 
only does my happiness in doing it become infinitely 
greater, but the whole tone and character of the act 
is itself changed and its value enhanced. 

When I realize that duty is the ideal calling me to 
self-realization and happiness, then I shall respond to 
the call of duty not because I must, but because I 
will. Such service is perfect freedom. 

HAPPINESS AS THE IDEAL 

It has sometimes been suggested that happiness 
itself should be our ideal; that it should be the con- 
scious aim which we pursue. Why should we not 
simply aim at being happy? 

The subjective experience of ‘feeling’ can never be 
a right ideal, because as soon as we consciously seek 
it, it vanishes ‘like the snowflake in the river*. 

It is one of the many paradoxes of psychology that 
the pursuit of happiness, like the pursuit of pleasure, 
defeats its own purpose. We find happiness only 
when we do not directly seek it. An analogy will 
make this clear. In listening to music at a concert, 
we experience pleasurable feelings, only so long as our 
attention is directed towards the music. But if, in order 
to increase our happiness, we give all our attention 
to our subjective feeling of happiness, it vanishes. A 
world in which every one was absorbed with his own 
feelings would ultimately be an asylum in which 
shrouded figures sat emotionless and mute. The 
ideal sought must not be happiness itself, but must 
be conceived as having an intrinsic value in 
itself quite apart from the affective condition of 
happiness which it produces. In other words, the 
ideal must be objective. So such ideals as beauty, art, 
virtue, and religion are sought for their own sake, 
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and desired as having: an intrinsic and objective 
worth. 

By thus directing our attention to an objective 
ideal, nature maintains the healthy balance between 
the subjective feelings in us and the objective world. 
She contrives to make it impossible for any one to 
attain happiness by turning into himself, but only 
by moving into touch with the objective world. 
Thus, each man who succeeds in the search for 
happiness must needs add his quota to the world’s 
progress. 

It is at this point we are compelled to recognize as 
a factor of psychological importance the fact that 
men do estimate pleasures by the quality as well as 
quantity^ and do prefer some lines of conduct to 
others on the ground of their intrinsic nobility. 

THE OBJECTIVE IDEAL 

But if the ideal is that which produces self- 
realization and happiness, this appears to leave 
right and wrong a matter of individual judgment. 
Is there no one ideal, an objective ideal, for all men? 
There is. In thousands of years of experience man- 
kind has determined that there are some ideals which 
do, in fact, lead to greater happiness than others. 
Racial experience thus supplies us in a rough way 
with an objective ideal. It is this experience handed 
down from one generation to another that has given 
rise to what we call the moral code, and is embodied 
in such conceptions as honour, justice, altruism, 
generosity, liberty. 

The ideal of each man is that which seems to him 
to conduce to his happiness and self-realization. It 
is that ideal which can adequately stimulate the will, 
and it is his judgment as to which of many ideals he 
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thinks will most conduce to his self-realization and 
happiness that constitutes his freedom of choice. But, 
admittedly, he may make mistakes, errors of judg- 
ment as to what are the most adequate ideals. The 
will, we have said, can be stimulated by inadequate 
stimuli which do not, in fact, make for self-realization 
and happiness. Is, then, every man to be allowed 
to follow the path which seems to him to lead to the 
ideal, and blunder through life only to find his 
mistake at the end? Ought we to stand by and see 
the Hedonist destroying his soul with pleasure? Is 
the superman to be permitted to pursue his ideal 
rough-shod towards its end? This would be in 
keeping neither with the interests of the individual 
nor those of the race: so the individual, seeking his 
own happiness, finds that he best secures it by 
making use of the experience of the race. Such 
experiences of the race have been retained in moral 
tradition, and have been systematized in moral 
codes. The instincts themselves are ‘racial’ habits 
designed to save the individual from the mistakes 
that have cost the race millions of lives. The baby 
without a sucking or swallowing habit, the child 
without curiosity, the man without fear, are all 
potential corpses. The instincts have been learnt by 
painful experience of generations, and to act con- 
trary to them is both foolish and dangerous to the 
individual. So, too, the moral tradition which sums 
up the experience of the race, though not so decisive 
as the instincts, is wisely regarded by those who seek 
happiness. The value of tradition is that it accumu- 
lates the experience of the race and offers it to the 
inexperienced individual. He who altogether rejects 
it, presuming that he knows best what is good 
for himself, is soon caught in his own snare. On 
the other hand, the individual who accepts such 
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tradition as too authoritatively binding stifles his in- 
dependent experience and development. Therefore, 
for society to make such a code compulsory is to 
deprive the individual of that free choice upon which 
his happiness depends: so it is embodied in piAblic 
opinion. 

The choice by the individual of such an ideal which 
experience has proved to be most conducive to hap- 
piness, whether social, ethical, or religious, is the 
‘right choice*. It is more than the private judgment 
after deliberation of each individual: it constitutes an 
^objective ideaV. 

Further, society claims the right, within wide 
limits, to press upon the individual the choice of the 
kind of ideal which experience has proved to be the 
most adequate; for if he chooses wrongly he brings 
upon both himself and others unhappiness. The 
criminal is a social danger, the bore is a social 
nuisance, and society gives a hint of its disapproval, 
and emphasizes the undesirability of his ideal, by 
punishing or ostracizing him, and so encourages him 
to seek another and a better ideal. 

The race has learnt that happiness comes more by 
benevolence than by meanness, by courage than by 
cowardice, by altruism than by selfishness. Moral 
conduct, therefore, whilst it must remain a matter for 
individual judgment, must consider in its judgment 
the accumulated experience of the race as it is 
expressed in a moral code, which warns one from 
false ideals and guides one to those which are found 
to conduce most to happiness. 

The question of right and wrong is not therefore 
purely, though it is ultimately, a matter of private 
judgment. There is, amongst the million possible 
ideals, an ideal which is the ideal for man’s soul, which 
is capable of producing the greatest happiness. What 
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this ultimate ideal actually is has not yet been 
determined, or generally agreed upon by all men. 
But that there is such an ideal seems scientifically 
probable. For in all nature there is no need but has 
the means to its satisfaction, for a craving cannot 
persist eternally without satisfaction. As there is 
food for hunger and as the sense of sight presupposes 
light, so there must be an ideal the attainment of 
wliich brings fulfilment and happiness to the soul. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LIBERTINISM AND SELF-REALIZATION^ 

Libertinism is the expression in conduct of our 
crude instinctive desires and impulses. It is the denial of 
restraint^ choosing pleasure as its ideal. 

What are we to do with our instincts when we have 
accepted them? If repression is bad should we give 
fuU and free expression to all our instincts? 

The problem arises in a very practical form in the 
treatment of the neuroses. There are some physicians 
who do not hesitate to advocate the free expression of 
the sexual instincts as a cure for neurosis. 

The argument seems so simple. If the neurosis 
is due to sexual repression, the obvious cure is to go 
and give free expression to our sexual instincts in 
whatever way we like. The advice is bad, for it 
fails to distinguish between self-realization and self- 
expression.^ 

Let us first recognize the positive value of the 
principle bf self-expressionism. 

There is something to be said for the libertine 
principle, and for the analyst who does nothing more 
than liberate the libido; for the liberation of repressed 

^ The term ‘self-expression* is ambiguous, and may be interpreted 
in two ways. 

It is often taken to mean the free and unrestrained expression of 
our instincts. ‘The instincts were given us to use, not to repress; 
therefore, why should we set any limits to their expression?’ This 
is the policy of the libertine, and one which attracts the youth of 
every age. On the other hand, self-expression may be used in the 
higher sense of a harmonious expression of the whole self, in which 
case it is synonymous with self-realization. In order to avoid con- 
fusion, we shall give the term ‘self-expressionism’ or libertinism to 
the former, and reservx self-realization for the latter meaning. 

II4 
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emotion is often found in fact and experience to cure 
the nervous symptom of the patient. It is true that 
in the process of analysis we may be reduced to the 
level of the savage, but there is one thing to be said 
for the savage — it is that he rarely, if ever, suffers 
from nervous breakdown, for his instincts are rarely 
repressed. Thus, in reducing his patient to the 
state of the savage, he cures his nervous ills even if 
it be at the expense of destroying his morals. 

If the ideal of libertinism worked, it might be 
worth pursuing. But it does not work. The liber- 
tine principle fails both in theory and in practice. 

(1) It is socially impossible. 

(2) It is bad psychotherapy. 

(3) It is opposed to biological principle. 

(l) SELF-EXPRESSIONISM IS SOCIALLY IMPOSSIBLE 

(i) The argument of the self-expressionist is often 
put in this way. Our instincts were given us to use; 
we must give free play to them. We must live 
according to nature; it is against nature to restrain 
them. The man is to be commended who dares to 
follow nature and stand against the prudish con- 
ventions of a foolish society. 

But if this principle holds good with the sexual, 
why not with the other instincts? 

The soldier, at the first burst of a shell, deserts his 
post and runs away. He is tried by court-martial 
and pleads ‘natural instinct’. On hearing his de- 
fence, the Brigadier rises and shakes hands with him, 
saying, ‘I congratulate you, my dear fellow, on 
having the courage of your convictions in resisting 
the foolish conventions of this mid-Victorian sergeant- 
major.’ Another man, annoyed at being pushed in 
a crowd, is repressing his anger when he suddenly 
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remembers the teaching of the very new psycho- 
logist. He strikes the most innocent passer-by to 
relieve his pugnacious instinct. The rest of the 
onlookers take his side and praise him for daring 
to be natural in giving vent to his feelings, one being 
heard to remark that ‘our instincts were given us to 
be used, not to be repressed*. Again, the known 
thief who is found in a bank at night is exonerated 
from all blame, and receives the apology of the 
bank manager, on the ground that he was exercising 
his instincts of curiosity and acquisition. What a 
world we should live in! 

( 2 ) SELF-EXPRESSIONISM IS BAD PSYCHOTHERAPY 

From the point of view of ^ure, the advice to go 
and ‘express your instincts* is only one degree more 
foolish than the antiquated advice which used to be 
given to every neurotic girl: ‘All you need is to get 
married.* In actual experience I have never known 
a true neurosis cured by marriage, still less by 
sexual libertinism. But I have personally known 
many neuroses precipitated by marriage; indeed, I 
am sometimes tempted to think that half my 
patients are neurotic because they are not married, 
and the other half because they are! 

The psychological reason for the failure of liber- 
tinism is obvious. If there is a psychological repres- 
sion, the instinctive emotion is attached to this 
complex, and the mere expression in conduct of an 
instinct does not mean that it is psychologically 
hberated from that complex. I knew a lady of 
mild disposition who was found to be suffering from 
repressed pugnacious instincts, which manifested 
themselves in an impulse to stab people. She was 
advised by an analyst to give expression to this 
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repressed instinct by being more assertive in ordinary 
conduct. She compelled herself to do so with an 
effort, but got more miserable, as we should have 
expected. The experiment completely failed, be- 
cause her pugnacious complex was still psychologically 
repressed, and any expression of this instinct in 
conduct was, in the nature of her case, abhorrent to 
her. This produced a severe mental conflict, for she 
'was forcing herself to do what psychologically she 
hated. Before she could express her pugnacious 
instincts naturally and in harmony with the rest 
of herself, the repressing force had to be discovered 
and the siege raised.^ 

Again, by giving expression in conduct to the sex 
instincts, and letting them dominate, we do not 
solve the conflict; we only change its nature. If 
these instincts are repressed, something must be 
repressing them, presumably the moral sense. To 
advise expression in conduct only aggravates the 
condition, for whereas before, sex was repressed and 
the moral sense dominant, now sex is dominant and 
the moral sense is denied and repressed. This does 
not solve the problem; it merely substitutes one form 
of repression for another, and a worse one, for it 
is one in which the self as a whole is overpowered by 
one instinct. The experience simply makes a man 
sick with himself. The physician who advocates 
sexual indulgence as a cure for neurosis simply 

^ What was repressing her pugnacity and self-assertiveness? As a 
child she was self-willed and assertive, but this was later repressed, 
because on several occasions she was terribly humiliated as a result 
of it; she therefore decided to be ‘nice* and gentle, and became 
excessively so. It was this morbid gentleness which repressed the 
pugnacious instincts which were only buried, not dead, and appeared 
m the obsession. When she recognized that her assumed gentleness 
was a hypocrisy, she was less reluctant to allow her pugnacious 
instincts more natural and sublimated expression — for it is sometimes 
right to be angry. 
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proclaims himself incompetent to deal with a 
psychological situation.^ It is not only bad morals, 
it is bad psychotherapy. 

If self-expressionism is bad with the other instincts, 
why advocate it in the sexual where it is just as anti- 
social? An instinct is only rightly expressed if its 
expression is in keeping with the dominant senti- 
ments. Only in cases where running away is not 
inconsistent with courage and a sense of duty, is it 
psychologically justifiable. The expression of any 
instinct in a way which is out of harmony with the 
dominant sentiments may produce pleasure, but can 
never produce joy or conduce to happiness, and is 
therefore unsatisfying to the individual. 


(3) SELF-EXPRESSIONISM AND BIOLOGICAL LAW 

But the libertine may answer, ‘Why worry about 
the moral sense? Let it go and there is no conflict.’ 
The girl who acts on the principle of the ‘right to 
motherhood’ is acting contrary to social and moral 
sense, which will not permit her to be happy under 
these conditions. But why not defy society? Why 
be bound, by the opinion of others? Why heed the 
voice of the herd which imposes such demands? 
Abandon moral scruples and there would be no 
conflict. This argument is based on the idea that 
mor2ility is only an imposition of a conventional 
society upon the individual, an imposition society 
has no right to m2dce. 

As long as we hold an objective view of morality as 
an imposition from without, this argument may have 
some justification, and moral laws may be called into 

^ It reminds one of those novelists, like George Eliot in The Mill 
on the Floss, who work up a splendid moral problem and then solve 
it by drownmg every one. 
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question as the dictates of convention. This is a 
view of morality held by many — ^the divine law is 
written on tables of stone in terms of ‘Thou shalt’, 
and ‘Thou shalt not*. But, as we have seen, the call 
of duty is the demand that the ideal makes upon the 
self to seek its complete happiness and self-realiza- 
tion, and ‘right’ conduct is diat which conduces to 
this end. In other words, the law is not an imposi- 
tion from without, but is a demand of our own 
psychology — ^it is written on the tables of the heart. 
Further, the moral law is based upon those instincts, 
especially the parental instinct and herd instinct, 
which compel us to regard the needs of others as 
well as of ourselves. Morality is in essence the 
enunciation of higher biological laws of nature. 
Society, in upholding moral laws, is fulfilling the 
laws and end of nature. It righdy condemns and 
ostracizes those who act contrary to these laws. 



CHAPTER XV 

BIOLOGY AND MORALITY 

It is sometimes assumed that the law of nature is 
opposed to the moral law, which is conceived to be 
derived from some source outside nature. Nature, 
it is said, is selfish, whereas moral law is altruistic. 
This is due to a misconception of what we mean by 
‘nature’, which must be taken to include the whole 
of nature, including man and his social, psycho- 
logical, and moral functions. The basis of modern 
science was laid in the study of the laws of the 
physical world, but the scientific method of study 
must extend to the higher functions of the mind and 
soul, for they, too, are subject to law, and their laws 
are as natural as the laws which govern the move- 
ments of the stars. 

There is no fundamental antagonism between 
biology and morality; moral laws are the enunciation of 
the higher laws of biology. 

We may illustrate the intimate association between 
biological laws and moral principles in two examples: 

{a) The law of sympathy — the care for the feeble 
and sick. 

(i) The law of marital fidelity. 

(a) The Law of Sympathy, — ^There are those who, 
seeing in nature no law except that of the struggle 
for existence, have blamed Christianity for maudlin 
sentimentality, in that it has advocated the care of 
the sick, the unfit, and the feeble, and encouraged 
a principle so opposed to biological law as that of 
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sympathy. Why should we maintain hospitals to 
keep alive people who will never be of any biological 
use? Why should we keep alive the aged, who arc 
only cumbersome? The law of life is the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest. In the 
interests of a virile race we should kill off the sick, 
the aged, and the unfit, and keep alive only the 
strong. 

Suppose, then, we were to put these principles into 
practice. Our hospitals would become leth^ cham- 
bers for putting to death the incurably sick, and we 
should have attached to each school a room for the 
administration of over-doses of chloroform to the 
congenitally blind or mentally deficient child. We 
should quietly do away with the clergy at fifty-five 
years of age, drown university professors at sixty, 
and hang lawyers, say, at forty! 

We are told that such a practice would preserve 
the strong and develop a race of supermen. Let us 
examine the validity of the argument. 

What is it that makes us keep alive the aged and 
sick? It is the maternal instinct. This instinct 
sprang into existence in response to a definite need, 
which was the care of the offspring, as long as it was 
unable to care for itself. But this means the young 
of any species was developed in strength and virility. 
Without this care the young were exposed to danger 
2ind death. The matern^ instinct W2is therefore 
necessary to the survival of the race. 

But nature tends to ‘overdo* instincts like the 
maternal and the sexual, which are indispensable 
to her ends. The surplus of the sex instinct goes into 
art and music, whereas the surplus of the maternal 
instinct, originally contrived for the care of offspring, 
becomes attached to anything that is weak and 
helpless. 
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The maternal instinct, originally directed to the 
care of one's offspring, later becomes directed to any 
helpless object. The instinct is, then, sublimated 
into activities like that of nursing the sick. There 
are two kinds of nurses — ^the nurse and the ‘born* 
nurse — and the bom nurse is the one with the 
maternal instinct. They may be equally efficient, 
but the nurse with the maternal instinct has a ‘touch' 
which the other can never cultivate. 

The maternal instinct, necessary to the continu- 
ance of the race, is that which compels us to keep 
alive the aged and the sick. 

Suppose, then, in the interests of a virile race, you 
killed off the sick and the old. You cannot destroy 
the unfit without doing violence to the maternal 
instinct upon which the fitness of the race depends. 
If you killed off the sick you must first have stifled the 
maternal instinct^ and if you stifle the maternal instinct you 
would kill off the race. If we killed off the sick, far 
from having a virile race, we should have no race at 
all. The expression of sympathy and pity is not the 
outcome of maudlin sentimentality, it is the expres- 
sion of a biological fact necessary to the preservation 
of the r^ce. It did not originate in Christianity, 
although it is to Christianity that we owe the wide 
and conscious acceptance of it as a leading principle 
of life. In caring for the sick, Christianity is not 
going to contrary biological law, but is giving 
expression to its more fundamental principles. 

Indeed, there can be only one possible justification 
for the killing of the sick, and that is when it is done, 
not in the interests of a virile race, but as the expres- 
sion of pity. This might induce a surgeon on the 
field to put out of his misery a soldier lacerated 
beyond hope and suffering agonies of pain. It is 
questionable if even the legal penalty of death for 
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murder does not do more harm to the sentiments of 
the people who are collectively responsible, than to 
the victim, by blunting their sense of pity upon 
which the welfare of the race depends. 

It is sometimes forgotten that this ‘biological’ 
principle is no new doctrine: it has been tried and 
has failed. In Sparta infants were exposed to the 
night cold to weed out the weak. It is the common 
custom amongst some savage tribes deliberately to 
kill off the aged and also the superfluous infants. 
But we have yet to learn that Sparta survived as 
a great nation, nor does the example of savage 
races encourage us to take them as our model of 
biological efficiency. 

(6) The L^w of Marital Fidelity . — Let us pass to 
another illustration of considerable moment, that of 
sexual morality. We have looked at this problem 
from the psychological and social point of view, let 
us now observe it from the biological attitude. The 
advocates of ‘free love’ and sexual licence base their 
claims upon the argument that they are ‘acting 
according to nature’. ‘Man’, we are constantly 
reminded, ‘is a polygamous animal.’ They jibe 
at sexual morality and marital fidelity as ‘mid- 
Victorian’.^ 

What is the chief end of nature? I intentionally 
do not say the ‘purpose’ of nature, for nature is not 
conscious of these ends, nor does she deliberately 
pursue them; but there are, nevertheless, actuaJ 
ends towards which nature is moving by the law of 
struggle for existence. It is generally agreed that 
the chief end of nature is the reproduction of the 

^ Even if we were ready to grant that the repressions of con- 
ventionality, of which our late lamented Queen has become a 
symbol, were responsible for perhaps half the neuroses of our time, 
tney can hardly be held responsible for morality itself, nor for 
originating the piinciple of marital fidelity! 
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species and perpetuation of a healthy race. Nature 
has various means of securing this. In the earlier 
stages of evolution it was secured by the reproduction 
of large quantities of the species. The struggle for 
existence secured that only the strongest and best 
survived. 

In the earlier phases of evolution man and the 
animals were polygamous, for at this phase the 
greatest urgency was the production of large quan- 
tities of species, since so large a proportion were 
exterminated. A cod has millions of eggs, but 
owing to the ravages of enemies, only a few of these 
eggs ever achieve what we might term ‘adult cod- 
hood*. The perpetuation of the species, therefore, 
could best be secured by promiscuous and poly- 
gamous practices. But the mere production of large 
quantities was not an efficient means to the end. 
In the later stages, therefore, not quantity but 
quality was emphasized, so that whilst in the later 
phases of evolution fewer offspring were produced, 
they were better able to defend themselves and 
survive. The most important contrivance for pro- 
curing this end was the maternal instinct, which 
secured the protection of the offspring, and prepared 
the young for the emergencies they would later meet 
in life. The higher in evolution we go, the more 
strongly is the maternal instinct developed, and, 
therefore, the fewer the offspring necessary to each 
mother. 

But, as we have observed, this end was, in the later 
stages of evolution, more economically and effectively 
attained by the development of family life^ which secured 
protection for the mother during her reproductive 
period. For the establishment and maintenance of 
family life monogamous instincts were developed. It 
is true, then, that man is a polygamous animal, but it 
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is just as true that man is a monogamous animal. The 
one represents an earlier, the other a later, phase in 
evolution. 

Monogamous impulses are found even amongst 
animals, like the lion, who is faithful to the lioness 
during the period of reproduction, and sometimes, 

I am told, throughout life. In nature we find no 
race of men where sexuality is absolutely promis- 
cucris; even in the lowest we find marriage laws 
which, although they are primitive, are often main- 
tained more rigidly than the marriage laws of 
civilized communities. 

In the individual the sexual development follows 
that of the race. Polygamous tendencies arise with 
the hetero-sexual impulses at sixteen to eighteen, 
and then the monogamous tendencies emerge. The 
boy of sixteen falls in love with several girls at once, 
and his polygamous tendencies are naturally ex- 
pressed in ‘flirting’, which may be a valuable 
activity, if it enables him to discover the right 
partner in life. Having chosen the partner, the 
monogamous impulse emerges towards the one and 
only woman, and seeks to find expression in marriage; 
family life establishes itself, and the fidelity of 
husband and wife secures the ends of nature. 

The youth, however, who, in his polygamous 
phase, expresses these tendencies in licentious prac- 
tices, mortgages the future happiness of his married 
life, so that this phase of life, instead of preparing 
him for marriage, unfits him for it. The polygamous 
impulse should be the hand-maid (expressed in 
‘flirting’), and not the rival, of the future mono- 
gamous impulse. Again, the grown man who con- 
tinues in the flirtatious stage appropriate to the 
adolescent degenerates into a foolish ‘philanderer’ 
and is recognized by women of sense to be a case of 
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arrested development. As in the individual, so in 
racial evolution, it is interesting to observe the 
monogamous tendency displayed side by side with 
the polygamous. Even men of polygamous and 
loose tendencies show the monogamous impulse in 
remaining faithful to the one woman for a longer or 
shorter period. This loyalty, though temporary, is 
the manifestation of the monogamous impulse. 

The problem of Tree love’ and ‘marital fidelity’ is 
not, therefore, a question of nature against moral 
convention. The real conflict is between an earlier 
phase of evolution and a later phase, the polygamous 
and the monogamous, both of which have left their 
impression in our psychology. It is a conflict between 
different forces of nature in ourselves, and it is for us 
to decide along which line lies our happiness. The 
man who lives polygamously is not living ‘according 
to nature’, as he imagines: he has simply failed to 
keep pace with nature. He has been arrested in his 
development, which should have progressed from the 
polygamous to the monogamous, and from this to 
the paternal phase. If, then, an appeal is made to 
nature, it must be to the whole of nature, and not 
merely to its lower and earlier manifestations. It 
will then be found that natural law and moral law 
are but two phases of man’s development towards 
self-realization. The savage, in his state of nature, is 
not the last word in nature’s speech. It is true that 
by reducing ourselves to a state of psychological 
savagery we may rid ourselves of neuroses. But the 
matter cannot rest there, for in so far as he is a 
savage, man fails to achieve happiness, for he lacks 
unity and harmony of mind, and fails to achieve the 
purpose of man’s evolution towards that organiza- 
tion of human society we call civilization, and the 
organization of the instincts we call the moral self 
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This need has become part of the psychology of 
civilized man, and it is impossible, however much 
he may desire it, for him to find happiness by a 
return to the chaotic condition of soul typical of the 
savage. The life of the savage is often called 
‘simple’. In outward organization it may be, but 
psychologically it is far more chaotic than the 
ordered life of civilized man, whose instinctive forces 
are directed to a common purpose. So it is with the 
individual who permits unrestrained expression to 
his impulses, for he finds no peace in life. Every 
organism, the human mind included, is working 
towards a synthesis, and not merely for expression. 
Any system of conduct or of psychotherapy which 
neglects this in practice is neglecting a fundamental 
psychological and biological principle, upon which 
rock it will be broken to pieces. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SELF-REALIZATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Repression leads to neurosis, moral diseeise, and 
poverty of character; expressionism to psychological 
and moral chaos. By what, then, are we to deliver 
ourselves from this practical and psychological 
dilemma? The reply is, by Self-realization. There 
are many processes, natural and curative, involved 
in achieving self-realization, {a) There are the 
natural processes which we shall describe as Re-birth, 
Transference, and the Organization of the self, 
(i) The processes employed in the cure of moral 
diseases. These are, first. Analysis — the discovering 
of the repressed complexes, and the liberation of 
suppressed instincts; secondly, Dis-association — the 
process of splitting up the complex and detaching 
the emotions from their morbid attachments; thirdly. 
Re-association, or linking the nucleus of the complex 
(the idea,. event, or person) with a new emotion; 
finally, Sublimation^ by means of which the instincts 
may be modified and redirected to new ends. 

(fl) Man’s life consists of a number of phases, each 
of which rises to fullness of development and then 
dies away, to give place to the next phase. Infancy, 
childhood, puberty, adolescence, manhood, middle- 
age, and old age — each has its own distinctive psy- 
chology, which rises, like the wave, to the height of 
its crest and then sinks into its trough in sacrificing 
itself to the succeeding wave. 

In the evolution of the race each of the instincts 
128 
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arose one after another to meet the special emer- 
gencies of life. In the individual, every instinct is 
present at birth, but lies latent until there comes 
the call for it to play its part on the stage of life. 
During its phase of dominance, each period of life is 
characterized by the emergence of some instinctive 
tendency which dominates the life of the individual. 
At the end of its period, whether it has been success- 
fully developed or whether it has been only partially 
expressed, it must give place to the next emerging 
instinct which claims the stage. Between each phase 
of life there is a re-birth, at which the old dies and the 
new springs into life, and at each re-birth the soul 
is rejuvenated like the faded blossom that turns to 
tender fruit. But the passing of the old phase in 
favour of the new is not necessarily by way of repres- 
sion, for during its phase, each instinct, normally 
expressed, becomes incorporated into the self to the 
healthy building up and organization of the self. In 
this way each instinct becomes transferred to an object 
worthier of the developing self. At every period of 
transition, when one phase passes and the next 
arises, there is liable to be a disturbance in the psy- 
chology which, if unsuccessfully accomplished, may in 
later years cause a breakdown, or neurosis, which re- 
quires specific treatment by analysis, re-association, and 
sublimation. 


I. RE-BIRTH^ 

The mysteries of psychological re-birth are as 
strange as those of natural birth; we know not 
whence it comes nor whither it goes. It has attracted 
and fascinated the imagination of man so that we 
have it reflected and constantly reiterated in custom, 

' I owe my introduction to this phase of psychology to Dr. 
Maurice Nicoll. 
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dream, and myth. For the persistence of any myth 
or custom is ^ways an indication that it appeals 
to some deep-rooted and persistent psychological 
experience. 

The most familiar of such myths is that of the 
phoenix. The phoenix leaves its temple and wanders 
the world for a thousand years; at the end of its age 
it returns to the altar, whereon it is burned in flames, 
and out of its ashes there rises resplendent the young 
phoenix, itself to roam the world for its allotted span. 
Psychologically, such a myth represents a re-birth, 
the passing away of one psychological phase and the 
emergence into life of another. 

In custom we also have the symbol of re-birth. 
When the aboriginal Australian boy is initiated into 
manhood, he is made to pass through the hollow 
trunk of a tree, and emerges a man; he is buried and 
is dug up again to take his place as an adult in the 
council of the tribe; he is dipped into water, and 
emerges a new creature. Or, again, a tooth is 
knocked out to indicate the passing of the old self, 
the sloughing-off of childhood. 

Our dream psychology, in one interpretation, is full 
of these re-birth phantasies, as we should expect. A 
woman, recovering from a neurosis, sees herself 
dying on a couch; when she dies, she, the onlooker, 
feels a sense of great happiness and exhilaration. A 
patient dreams of two men, who are really one, 
waiting on a platform about to catch a train (which 
represents psychological progress and advance). One 
of these men seems to be dying; the other struggling 
to come to life. They are both himself. The patient 
wakes in fear: for the labour of birth is difficult, the 
re-birth is not yet fulfilled. 

A girl of sixteen dreams of coming to a pool of 
water, dives in and emerges naked and clean, to find 
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awaiting her an entirely new set of clothes. She sees 
herself struggling with her father, breaking free and 
escaping with a young man: it is the re-birth from 
puberty to later adolescence. 

But while the idea of re-birth is thus universally 
portrayed in myth, custom, and dream, it was not 
intellectually conceived as a psychological fact 
until Christ insisted that there was not only a 
physiological birth — bom of water, but a psycho- 
logical re-birth, born of the spirit.^ The importance 
of psychological re-birth, nowadays virtually lost by 
the Church, is being rediscovered in psychology. 


II. TRANSFERENCE 

The process described as re-birth may be other- 
wise described in terms of transference in which the 
emotions or libido are released from old objects and 
sentiments, and transferred to new ideals to form 
new sentiments. The idea of transference differs 
from that of re-birth. In re-birth there is the 
emergence of a new instinctive function; in trans- 
ference it is the transition of old emotions on to a new 
object. A man may transfer his affection from sport 

^ This is what Nicodemus could not understand; he could not rise 
above the physiological level: birth to him meant physical birth, 
and nothing else — ‘How can a man enter the second time into his 
mother’s womb?* As a man of the world he does not believe one 
can change human nature, forgetting that human nature docs 
nothing but change. In reply, Christ insists that psychological 
re-birth is real — ‘That which is bom of the spirit is spirit', though 
its origin is, and remains, mysterious and unconscious — ‘Thou canst 
not tell whence.* Psychologically, the Freudian doctrine which 
interprets all re-birth dreams as an infantile sexual desire to enter 
into the mother’s womb is a re-echo of the scepticism of Nicodemus. 

* The term ‘transference’ is often used in a much stricter and 
limited sense to refer to the transference of the libido (or sexual 
emotion) of the patient to the physician and then from the physician 
to some worthier object. But that is only one of innumerable forms 
of transference. 
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to his family: from his family to humanity: from his 
country to the country of his adoption: from self- 
pity to altruism, or from a gay life to one of ambition: 
new sentiments are formed by the attachment of the 
emotions to new objects. At one time it is rabbits, 
at another a lover, at another religion, at another 
putting, which absorbs his attention. 

The myths of metamorphoses, in which animals 
turn into men, and men into gods, is psychologically, 
if not objectively, true: the self is constantly changing 
its form. The theory of the transmigration of sou^s 
is metaphorically, if not metaphysically true, for our 
self is constantly passing, to emerge into a new 
form — in the midst of life we are in death; indeed, 
life can only persist by death. 

When a healthy transference takes place, as, for 
instance, when the boy transfers his love from his 
mother to his lover, most, but not all, the emotions 
are transferred. The emotions which were previously 
attached to the mother, such as admiration, tender- 
ness, protection, fear for her safety, anger on her 
behalf, arc transferred to the girl to form a new 
sentiment: the mother sentiment gives place to the 
lover sentiment. But the mother is still the object 
of affection, gratitude and respect. On the other 
hand, there are attached to the girl certain emotions 
(notably, of course, conscious sexual desires) which 
did not belong to the mother. Thus every phase repre- 
sents not merely a transference of the old emotions, 
but the attachment and development of new ones. 

Where do these new ones come from? They are 
the instinctive emotions whose day had not yet 
dawned, but which have now emerged to claim 
expression. Thus, with the emergence of the 
instinct, the need for its expression and the object 
of its attachment present themselves. 
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m. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SELF 

The processes of life already conceived as ‘re- 
birth’ and ‘transference* may be further studied as 
definite stages in the organization of the self^ and the 
development of character. 

(a) Of these the most important, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, is the development of self con- 
sciousness at the age of three, when the self has 
become so organized that it can look back upon 
itself. The development of self-consciousness is per- 
haps the most important psychological fact of life 
in the individual. When self-consciousness emerges 
we eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. Our moral sense is then born: we are in 
a position to appreciate the nature and quality of 
our acts — the difference between right and wrong; 
we feel ‘self-conscious* and cover our shame, we are 
driven out of the garden of innocence, never to 
return, {b) The development of Will takes place when 
the self is so organized that it can act as a whole. 
We use the term self-will to describe the passionate 
demand of individual instincts, especially self-asser- 
tions, for satislaction. It is only when we have 
become conscious of the self that the self can have 
desires and act as a whole. There is no date to the 
emergence of Will, for it depends on the progressive 
organization of the self, which in some people is so 
feebly developed that they seem all their lives to be 
dominated by the passions of self-will. 

(c) The age of 16-18 is the age of idealism^ when the 
self is so organized as to seek definitely for that ideal 
through which it may be made complete. 

The idealism characteristic of this age enables the 
second-year university student to settle all disputes, 
solve all social questions, and form the perfect 
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Utopia merely by prefacing his remarks and sug- 
gestions with the phrase, ‘In a properly constituted 
state of society * He fails to see that the diffi- 

culty is to achieve the properly constituted state in 
which his admirable theories could be applied. Yet 
it is right that he should indulge in these idealisms 
at his age, for without the image of the ideal his life 
would be sordid. Nor should any youth of this age 
be discouraged by his matter-of-fact parent or 
teacher. Psychologically speaking, he is seeking for 
that ideal sentiment which can harmonize all those 
instincts which, in the course of the years, have been 
emerging in him. He seeks for the unifying principle 
of his inner life. It is, therefore, an age in which 
the feeling of incompleteness and depression is very 
marked, this feeling being largely accentuated by 
the need of sexual completeness in marriage. Failing 
this psychological completeness, the need of an ideal 
is projected and objectified in all those social, in- 
tellectual, and religious idealisms so characteristic of 
later adolescence. Feeling the need of self-mastery, 
he seeks to. master the forces of nature, and pits him- 
self against his fellow-men: feeling the need for 
psychological harmony in his soul, he throws himself 
into movements for universal peace. But sordid facts 
of reality constantly intrude and spoil the vision. 
He cannot find the ideal, his impulses are left 
chaotic, and from the heights of idealism he falls to 
the depths of despondency, the only escape from 
which often seems to be in death. This phase of 
life, commonly regarded as the happiest period of 
life, is in consequence also characterized by the 
greatest number of suicides. 

In later adolescence, the self, having found 
some ideal of stable value for completeness, settles 
down to the effort to attain it, and so starts the 
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process by which the self is built up into a strong 
character. 

{d) An age of idealism is followed by the age of 
the development of character. During all the years from 
infancy to adult life instincts have been emerging 
and developing. In the full development of character 
every instinct plays its part and becomes incorporated 
into the self, and so the character is built up. This 
process of development is, therefore, exactly the 
opposite of repression. The old phase is not repressed 
by the new, but having fulfilled its function and made 
its contribution to the building up of the self, it 
passes, like the blossom, to the fruit of the next. Its 
death is but a transition. Thus, in the perfectly 
developed character, there is no repression but 
continual progression. 

In adolescence the youth was concerned with 
ideals; in this later age he should be concerned 
rather with the achieving of some small fraction of 
his ideals; but what he achieves is solid and real. 
The ideals of the youth move him to enthusiasm; the 
ideals of the man move him to endeavour. His 
ideals are less extravagant, but those he retains are 
more stable. No man of thirty-five has any right 
to be dominated by the phantastic idealism of youth; 
the middle-aged ‘idealist’ sometimes lacks character. 
If middle-age is characterized by some loss of 
idealism, it gains in strength of character. 


ARREST OF DEVELOPMENT PRODUCES NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN 

Amongst our acquaintances there are men and 
women of great intellectual ability and artistic taste 
who, in their emotional life, are yet children. In 
intellect they are often beyond their fellows — I 
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think of a university lecturer and a man whose name 
is famous in literature — ^but look into their souls and 
you find they are children of four or six: their 
emotional development has been arrested. And 
since the emotions are given us to enable us to meet 
emergencies — courage to face danger, fortitude to 
withstand difficulties, confidence to meet anxieties — 
these grown-up children fail to adapt themselves to 
life. Thus, there is a conflict between their grown-up 
selves, which need to meet their responsibilities, and 
the child, which shrinks from the task. They are 
timid, find life too much for them, they are unable 
to face a crisis, are nonplussed in an emergency, run 
for port when the wind rises. Men of this type often 
marry motherly women to act as a bulwark against 
the world, or develop a neurosis which excuses them 
from facing their responsibilities. Such people have 
been arrested in development, and, delightful and 
charming as they may be, their character is never 
formed. They start by being the happy Peter Pan, 
they end by being the distraught ‘Mary Rose’, living 
in a world of ghostly unreality. 

It is quite possible that people who suffer from 
arrest of development of this kind may show very 
little sign of it for many years. They may advance, 
but they advance timidly, and the development of 
each phzise is feeble and incomplete. Then sud- 
denly they are brought face to face with difficulties 
such as those presented by the War, or have an un- 
fortunate love-affair, and inevitably they fall back 
into childhood from which they have scarcely 
emerged. This is psychological ‘regression’, and is 
analogous to the ‘throw back’ in biology. The cause 
of such regression is incomplete progression. One 
cannot make a man of an individual emotionally a 
child by telling him to ‘be a man’: he is lacking 
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those qualities that make for virility. He can be 
cured only by dealing with those factors in childhood 
which produced the arrest. 

But why, it may be asked, does arrest take place? 
Excluding, of course, arrest due to defect of brain 
structure, such arrest in development may be the 
result of (a) the over-stimulation of an instinct in 
childhood, of self-display for instance, which makes 
it persist as the dominant force in the psychology; 
(b) the suppression and starvation of some instinct 
craving for rightful expression; for instance, if any 
child is starved for sympathy in childhood, it tends 
to crave for it morbidly in after life, and becomes a 
‘hysteric’; (c) the premature stimulation of an 
instinct which tends to fixate it on some abnormal 
object; for instance, when a child experiences an 
assault, by which its latent sex feelings arc pre- 
cociously aroused. In any of these conditions the 
character is dwarfed and stunted. 

Those who suffer from arrest of development must 
be treated in the same way as any other neurotic, the 
conflict in their case being between the earlier phase 
which persists and the later phase which struggles 
for expression. 

In treating patients who have suffered from arrest 
of development, we often observe the process of re- 
birth in their dreams. Let me give two: A married 
lady with an unwanted child clings to the phase of 
sexual gratification and fails to develop her maternal 
instinct. She dreams as follows: T am at home in 
my drawing-room, and you and my husband are 
there. You are speaking to my husband, and as 
you speak he gets smaller and smaller until he sinks 
back into a grease-spot on the couch. Then I am in 
bed, and I notice my left breast is getting larger and 
larger, and then the right breast gets larger, and 1 

4a 
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am surprised that they remain large/ The first part 
of the dream may be interpreted as representing the 
passing of the sexual phase (her husband) and the 
emergence into power of her healing forces (repre- 
sented by her doctor) . The second part of the dream 
represented the birth of the maternal instincts 
(symbolized by the breasts), which till now have 
been repressed. Nor is this emergence a temporary, 
but a permanent condition. This dream may be 
interpreted as a transference of her libido from her 
husband to the doctor. But if so, the latter part of 
the dream sets that right by its immediate retrans- 
ference to her maternal instincts. 

A patient of fifty years of age is sick with a 
neurosis: he has lost all interest in life. In his day 
of prowess he was a famous rowing-man, and he 
said to his soul in effect: T shall never do anything 
as great as that again*, so he clings to that age, and 
lives upon his reputation — ^his development is arrested 
and he becomes neurotic. In the course of treatment 
the re-birth takes place, as illustrated in this dream: 
T was back in O^ord, at Folly Bridge, to take the 
crew out. But the boatman says the boat is out of 
repair and I cannot take it out. Then I go on to the 
landing->tage, and you meet me and say, “There is 
an abundance of coal, and now is your opportunity.** * 
His association with coal was ‘the crude material of 
fire, life*. This dream tells him in symbolic language 
the uselessness of looking to his age of prowess: it is 
out of repair, out of date, and he must give it up. 
As soon as he abandons that, there comes the great 
opportunity, an abundance of crude material, of life 
and power within, which awaits development. 

(i) Failure to pass on from one phase to another 
produces moral and nervous breakdown, for it pro- 
duces a conflict between the old and the new. At 
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the moment of re-birth we arc ‘between two worlds — 
one dead, one powerless to be born*. The new 
phoenix cannot be born before the old dies: the old 
blossom must pass before the fruit can come: the 
emotions cannot be transferred to the new ideal so 
long as they remain attached to the old. 

It is a significant fact that the ages at which 
nervous breakdown most commonly takes place are 
these times of re-birth — thirteen, eighteen to twenty, 
twenty-eight to thirty, forty to forty-five in the 
woman; fifty to fifty-five in the man. The break- 
down of character and nerve at these ages is fre- 
quently due to a failure to progress to the next age. 
To illustrate: 

The married woman who refuses to have children, 
in order that she may continue to have full expression 
for her scU-display or sexual instincts, finds herself 
becoming peevish and irritable. This irritability is 
caused by the suppression of her maternal instinct, 
by the dominance of the earlier sexual phase. The 
expression of the sexual instinct is closely followed 
by the emergence of the maternal instinct. If this 
latter is suppressed, a conflict ensues between the 
sexual and the maternal, with consequent break- 
down and unhappiness. The man of sixty must 
surrender power to the younger man. If he ner- 
vously clings to his ‘power’ he pays the penalty in a 
breakdown, usually ascribed to ‘over-work’. 

(2) Thus the first condition of mental health is to 
advance with every phase of life, for at each re-birth 
there springs forth new life. Those who strive to 
‘remain young’ merely succeed in becoming stale 
and fossilized. They become ‘old fossils’, a fossil 
being the petrified remains of an earlier phase. The 
man of fifty who tries to be a ‘gay young dog’, and 
‘one of the boys’, is dominated by a psychology 
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characteristic of the age of adolescence, and presents 
one of the most pathetic sights that the gods can 
behold. The woman of fifty who dresses like a 
flapper, and who fancies herself ‘girlish’ and ‘fas- 
cinating’, or loves to sit on a footstool by the fire, 
may fondly imagine that she has succeeded in keeping 
the blossom of her youth. She has, indeed, kept the 
blossom, but what a withered thing it is! The old 
phcenix refuses to die, and fancies itself young, but 
what a jaded bird! 

The secret of perpetual youth is to grow old. The 
fruit of the new phase is always fresher than the 
withered blossom: life can only keep young by 
always advancing. The man of thirty keeps fresh 
by surrendering his athletic championships to 
develop his individual power and character: the 
healthy young mother is infinitely younger than the 
‘girlish’ spinster of the same age. The woman of 
forty-five, whose interests have been for twenty 
years centred in her family, will remain young only 
hy advancing to the phase in which she lets her 
interests spread to the wider concerns of human life 
around her. The man of fifty-five need never be 
‘on the shelf’ if he voluntarily leaves the struggle for 
power to .younger men, and is content to contribute 
to society the wisdom gained in the ripe experience 
of years. There are fresh instincts ready to spring 
forth at every re-birth of life, like the young phcenix, 
from the dead ashes of the old. By welcoming 
these we remain young, by advancing with age we 
achieve perpetual youth. 

(3) It follows from these principles that every age 
has to some extent a distirut moral standard. Different 
countries different customs; different ages different 
ethics. So what is right for one phjise and for one 
age is wrong for another. Pugnacity may be smiled 
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at in a boy of twelve: condemned in the man of 
thirty. It is right for a man of forty, in the interests 
of justice, to speak the truth even against his best 
friend; the cause of truth must take precedence even 
over the interest of individuals. For a boy of 
fourteen it is better to withhold the truth than to 
betray his comrades, for that is the age for the 
development of loyalty to the herd; the boy who 
will speak at thirteen will later in life basely betray 
his cause and country. 

Since every age has its distinctive psychology it is 
very necessary not to impose a false standard at any 
specific age. To lay responsibilities on the child of 
four, to expect a boy of six to be an ‘example* to 
others, to compel a boy of thirteen to read poetry, or 
to prevent him from writing it at eighteen, to ask a 
girl of nineteen to accept the disillusioned view about 
marriage of her mother of forty-five, all these are 
attempts to impose unnatural standards upon those 
unfitted at their time of life to bear them. 

So in different ages of life we should be judged by 
different moral standards. But the question arises: 
Is there, then, no one standard of morality for every 
age? There is, if not one standard, certainly one 
principle of morality for every age; the morality 
proper to every age is the fullest development of the 
emerging psychologiccil functions and instincts char- 
acteristic of that age. When, for instance, the desire 
for display emerges in the girl of fifteen, its expression 
should not be discouraged, but directed to the 
formation of good t£iste. To repress it will deprive 
the girl in later life of that natural desire to please 
which gives charm to life and grace to conduct. Its 
repression may also mean that the cruder sexual 
desires are forced into too early prominence. 
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SACRIFICE AND RE-BIRTH 

(4) (a) The idea of re-birth suggests the place and 
function of sacrifice. At every phase of life the old has 
to be sacrificed for the new: the old phoenix must 
die, the blossom must pass to permit of the new life. 
The mother sacrifices the school-girl complexion for 
the tenderness of mother love. At every re-birth the 
instinct that has dominated the last phase must give 
place to the instinct uprising. Every transference 
involves a sacrifice of the old love to the new love, of 
the old ideal to the new ideal. 

The law of sacrifice is one of the earliest of bio- 
logical laws. We find it operating even in one- 
celled organisms, which, when they reach a certain 
stage of growth too cumbersome for self-preservation, 
surrender a part of themselves. This broken-off 
piece forms a new organism, and we thus have the 
earliest form of reproduction by fission. The ‘mother* 
cell has to sacrifice a bit of itself to live, and that 
sacrifice forms another individual. From this early 
phase to that of the highest psychological organism, 
the individual must constantly make sacrifices for a 
freer and fuller life. Sacrifice is involved in the very 
idea of progress. Sacrifice is the surrender of the 
old for the new: it is necessary to biological develop- 
ment and to psychological and moral progress. 
Without sacrifice we should never slough off the 
old, and therefore never emerge into the new life. 

{b) Sacrifice and Self-realization , — ^The ideal of sacri- 
fice is not hostile to the psychological principle of 
self-realization. Indeed, it is necessary to psycho- 
logical progress. But it is frankly opposed to the 
principles of asceticism, in so far as these lay stress 
on the negative aspect of sacrifice. The ascetic who 
makes much ado about that wliich he is sacrificing 
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pays a poor compliment to the good for which he 
finds it so hard, yet considers it a virtue, to make the 
sacrifice. The ideal of completeness is inconsistent 
with the repression of the instincts which is charac- 
teristic of the ascetic ideal. Self-denial, if it means 
the denial of the whole self, is obviously antagonistic 
to the principles of self-realization. But if it means 
that the self must deny, say ‘No* to, those false ideals 
and desires which threaten its life, then self-denial 
is akin to true sacrifice and necessary to progress. 

The life of the ascetic is not necessarily a life of 
sacrifice. Indeed, he may be suspected of shirking 
his true responsibilities, if instead of throwing him- 
self into the stream of life, battling with his hard- 
ships, and undertaking the responsibilities of business 
and family, he prefers to choose for himself what 
discipline he will undertake. Even when he has 
succeeded in finding artificial means of self-discipline 
he is still innocent of life’s real discipline. The man 
who accepts the ordinary responsibilities of life and 
seeks no sheltered life, has, in the course of fulfilling 
those responsibilities as worker, husband, and father, 
ample opportunities for the exercise of his self- 
denial. It is admitted that whilst the responsibilities 
and hardships are much greater, he also experiences 
the greater joys, and it is for these joys that the 
sacrifices are gladly and joyously made. His joys and 
his sorrows are both more intense — he lives a fuller life. 

But to leave our emotions attached to morbid 
complexes and then spend our time in striving to 
repress them is a hopeless misadventure. Religiously, 
such a man may be considered a saint; psycho- 
logically, he is often neurotic, for he has not yet 
learned how to utilize his impulses, and the monastery 
must needs be to him a perpetual nursery. 

{c) It follows that sacnjice should always be for the 
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sake of a greater good. If sacrifice is a rc-birth from 
the old to the new, we must emphasize not the 
negative aspect but the positive good; not what we 
surrender, but that for which the sacrifice is made. 
To pride ourselves self-complacently on having made 
a sacrifice is to misconceive the function of the 
sacrifice. Unless the sacrifice we make is for a 
greater happiness, there is no justification for making 
it. The man who sacrifices affluent circumstances 
for a life of heroic hardship chooses between two 
functions of the soul, and rightly chooses that which 
appears to him to produce the greatest self-realiza- 
tion; otherwise, he is not justified in making it. It 
was for the joy that was set before him that Christ 
endured the Cross. The cutting-off of the hand, 
the plucking out of the eye, are only justified as 
expedients to permit us to enter into life. Martyrdom 
for a right cause is gladly and willingly undertaken, 
and the soldier has greater happiness in dying than 
in being a coward. But to flog ourselves to show 
our devotion to religion, to incarcerate ourselves and 
voluntarily deny ourselves to prove our piety, is as 
foolish as it is to kill ourselves to prove our love of 
our country. 

{i) Sacrifice as an Ideal . — Far from self-denial or 
sacrifice being in itself good, it is frequently an evil. 
The man who sacrifices his home and family for his 
business, or sacrifices his ambition for popularity, the 
woman who sacrifices her ‘life’s happiness’ in 
marriage to look after her mother, are often making 
false denials. Although they may eulogize them- 
selves for their nobility in sacrificing home, ambition, 
and prospects of marriage, it is not necessarily vir- 
tuous, for they are making sacrifices of a good to 
gratify what may be some morbid impulse. The 
fact that they are ‘sacrifices’ does not justify them. 
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(«) Sacrifice is always Endo-psychic . — Sacrifice is often 
wrongly conceived as though we sacrifice some 
externail objective good for some subjective ‘good of 
the soul*. We say that a warrior sacrifices home and 
comfort for his country; that a scientist sacrifices 
pleasure, the mother her rest, the public man his 
leisure, the social worker his fortune, the priest the 
joys of marriage. 

Psychologically, we should reduce all these to 
terms of mental process, and realize that they are 
really sacrificing one set of desires for another. 
All sacrifice is the sacrifice of one mental function 
for the sake of another. The warrior’s choice is 
between the impulse to fear, and the call of courage; 
the scientist chooses between the pleasures of a gay 
life and the joy of discovery; the mother would be 
making a greater sacrifice if she neglected her child 
for selfish pleasure. The only commendable sacrifices 
are those we gladly make. 

If sacrifices are always for a better good, why 
praise the man who makes a great sacrifice? The 
only justification for such praise is to encourage 
others who shrink from making such sacrifices. The 
man himself who makes the sacrifice aright seeks 
no commendation. He could do no other, and is 
happier so. 

As our life progresses, then, from phase to phase it 
continually passes through the process of re-birth; 
our emotions are transferred from one ideal to 
another; our character is gradually built up by the 
development of right and good sentiments leading 
to complete happiness. As each phase passes the 
old must be sacrificed to the new, be transformed 
into the new that we may achieve a higher self- 
realization. 



CHAPTER XVII 
EVIL 

The new psychological conception of the nature and 
value of the instinctive emotions is in contrast with 
any ethic of repression. Its teaching may be sum- 
marized thus: 

There is no instinct in man but has been of value in the 
biological development of the race^ and may be of value in the 
higher ethical development of civilized life. 

It is true there are activities which appear in them- 
selves evil — conceit, vanity, avarice, hypocrisy, or 
lust, the unbridled exhibition of the sex instinct; and 
definite names are given to these forms of perversion 
or excess. But it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that these vices are not primary impulses, but are 
only the perversions of primary instincts, in them- 
selves valuable. Vanity is the perversion of self- 
display, avarice the perversion of acquisition, lust 
the perversion or excess of sex. They can by 
appropriate treatment be cured and their impulses 
directed to normal and right ends. 

Jealousy, for instance, is condemned as a vice; it is 
green-eyed, no poet sings its praise, no preacher 
defends its value, or urges its necessity. Yet, suppose 
we could abolish this so-called vice, so that all 
marital jealousy be done away, and the wife be 
unmoved at the infidelity of her husband, what would 
happen to the stability of our social life and the 
security of family ties? 

Nature is wiser than her sons. When she seeks 
to establish the security of family life she places 
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jealousy as the guardian of the monogamous impulse 
to preserve the sanctities of love. ^ 

That jealousy is not the highest law is admitted, 
for it must be ultimately developed into the liigher 
law of trust. Thatjealousy can be perverted is also 
acknowledged. Its primal purpose is to sustain sexual 
fidelity and the family tie; it may be perverted into an 
exhibition of petty jealousies that destroy rather than 
protect family life. But this should not blind our 
ey^s to its essential value and virtue as the guardian 
of the monogamous impulse — an impulse which will 
permit of no trifling with the sanctity of love. When 
mutual trust has been established, natural jealousy 
passes, and becomes transformed, e.g., into jealousy 
for our cause. 

As with jealousy, so with all the primal instinctive 
tendencies; they are all good. 

But what of evil? If all impulses are good, is there 
no such thing as evil? There is no such thing as an 
evil in itself. Evil is not a thing, but a wrong 
function; it is the use of a good impulse at the 
wrong time, in the wrong place, towards a wrong 
end, that constitutes an evil function. This, at any 
rate, describes what we may call a medical evil. 

To the psycho-physician there are no vices in their own 
rights there are only perverted virtues. 

{a) Evilj like dirt, is misplaced matter, or rather, mis- 
directed function, valuable in itself, noxious if out of place. 
The instinctive impulse is misplaced if it persists be- 
yond its phase; it is misplaced if it is directed to 
wrong ends; it is misplaced if attached to wrong 
objects. 

^ Juries have instinctively recognized this, and in face of the 
written law of the land have maintained the validity of the ‘unwritten 
law*, even when jealousy has avenged itself by violence. In doing 
so, they have maintained the primal law of nature, without which 
the social fabric would crumble. 
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Evil is misdirected impulse; it is misdirected if it is 
attached to vorong objects. Thus, all complexes are 
evils. The attachment of the emotion of fear to an 
imagined illness, to darkness, or to an open space, is 
evil. Scorn is right if directed towards baseness, it 
is wrong if directed towards those who are simply of 
humble birth. The attachment of the instinct of 
acquisition to our neighbour’s ass, the sexual attach- 
ment of a grown girl for her father, of a man for 
himself, are evils. All complexes are evil though 
not in the sense of being sins, for they are the 
attachment of our emotions to objects that the self 
cannot accept as conducive to its happiness. 

(b) Evil is the discarded good of yesterday. \Ve have 
already s een that as our psychological development 
advances we _pass from 'one phase t^'anothernEly ^ 
^rocess'br re-birth.^ Self-display and the desire to^ 
attract is the normal phase of the girl of fifteen and 
sixteen; being the healthy expression of her instincts, 
it is for her good. But while the desire for admira- 
tion is good for a girl, it is evil if it dominates the 
psychology of a woman of fifty-five, for whom it 
should be a discarded phase. The flapper of fifty is 
an ‘evil’ woman. 

Pugnacity, as such, is an evil in the man of forty, 
though a valuable and necessary impulse in the boy 
of twelve. As in the individual, so in the race, pug- 
nacity has served its purpose, which was the develop- 
ment of the race morally as well as physcially. It 
succeeded in developing courage which even to-day 
remains one of the greatest of virtues, a racial dis- 
position accepted as noble. That pugnacity has 
outlived its use when it leads to the war of nations is 
equally accepted. 

To the young married man and woman the sexual 
1 See Chap. XVI. 
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impulse is good; its physical expression develops and 
increases spiritual love, the absence of its physical 
expression produces a thin dilution of love falsely 
called spiritual. But the good of to-day will be the 
evil of to-morrow, if the sexual instincts are per- 
mitted to dominate the man of forty. This does 
not mean that these earlier impulses must die 
altogether; no instinct ever dies. They are accepted 
by the self, they are modified by it, and cease to 
dominate the psychology. 

Again, there was a time when slavery was a good 
thing, being a decided step in advance of the earlier 
custom of murdering off the victims captured in 
war. We have progressed, and the good of yesterday 
is now admitted an evil. 

Indeed the conception of evil is contained in the 
very idea of progress, for if we do progress, that from 
which we have progressed must henceforth be evil. 
We cannot conceive of progress without conceiving 
the possibility of evil. 

(c) Evil is positive: viewing it medically, as a 
morbid function, evil is not a mere negation of good. 
Every complex is the centre of emotional activity 
whose morbid effects we have observed in neuroses 
and moral diseases; it is an active danger to the self, 
for at any moment it may spring into activity. If 
the old blossom remains, if the phoenix will not die, 
it becomes a definite hindrance to progress and is 
therefore a positive evil. 

Evil has not unnaturally been personified as the 
devil, since repressed complexes may seize and 
dominate the whole personality and compel it to 
evil conduct. Under these circumstances the patient 
feels himself to be possessed or dominated by another 
personality (as in many cases of insanity) or by the 
devil. 
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The principle that all the primary impulses must 
be considered as ‘good’ is not inconsistent with the 
idea of evil as a positive power. It is, however, 
inconsistent with the view that there are vices or 
perversions which are inherited. We are none of 
us bom with vicious tendencies; instinctive ten- 
dencies become perversions only by their wrong 
use. 

In essence, vices are only the perverted use of 
valuable instincts, and the cure of evil is not in 
eradicating but in diverting them to right uses. To 
the psychotherapist there are no vices in their own right; 
there are only perverted impulses, which, when wrested from 
their morbid attachments may be turned into positive virtues. 

How this may be done we must now proceed to 
discuss. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THERAPEUTICS 

THE METHOD OF HEALING 

The aim of all modern methods of psychotherapy is 
to produce a healthy, whole, or complete man. This 
can only be done when these elements which are 
excluded from the organized self, the repressed com- 
plexes and suppressed instincts, are liberated and 
brought into harmony with the ‘self\ 

Our first endeavour must, therefore, be to dis- 
cover those complexes; secondly, to wrest their 
instinctive emotions from the morbid attachments, 
and finally harness them to the will and use of man. 

This method of psychotherapy secures two results: 
(a) It cures the symptoms of moral and nervous dis- 
orders, which depend for their existence on repressed 
complexes; and (b) it liberates powerful instinctive 
emotions for the building up of a full and perfect 
character. 


THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

A repressed complex manifests itself in conduct^ in 
physical symptoms^ in moral diseases^ or in dreams. By 
following any of these paths, therefore, we may track 
down the complex. (Refer to diagram, page 8i.) 

An illustration at hand exemplifies all of these. A 
lady protests that she and her husband are most 
devoted to each other, and to all outward appearances 
they seem to be so. Yet it was obvious to a psycho- 
logist that the opposite was the truth, from four 
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casual incidents — ^first, she forgot to meet the train 
by which he was returning after a week’s absence; 
secondly, she dreamt that some harm had come to 
him; thirdly, she had a habit of unconsciously 
removing her wedding ring on and off her finger as 
she talked; and, fourthly, she protested her devotion 
over-much. The first incident showed her indiffer- 
ence, the second and third her repressed wishes, the 
fourth her attempt to hide her true feelings. This 
diagnosis was confirmed, for it turned out that she 
was all the time in love with another man. Un- 
conscious signs like these tell us more about the real 
character than conscious speech. 

Intuition, — What the psychologist does deliberately 
and consciously, most people do by intuition. In- 
tuition is the unconscious notice we take of things. Intui- 
tions spring for the most part from our dispositions, 
for these represent the accumulated experience of the 
years; they therefore serve as a reliable guide in 
action and thought. So we judge aright of people’s 
character even in the absence of logical reasons. 
When we like or dislike people by intuition, it is 
because we have unconsciously noticed things about 
them which are pleasant or unpleasant to us, accord- 
ing to our previous associations. Intuition is not a 
‘sixth sense’, but the unconscious deduction we make 
from all our senses. The most trifling things about 
people may thus justly make a profound impression 
upon us. The conclusions we draw may be of great 
value. The psychologist, like every one else, makes 
use of intuition, but, besides this, take.'! conscious 
notice of these signs, and draws logical conclusions. 
Thus, in her dream, conduct, and symptom the lady 
was proclaiming to the world her infidelity more 
loudly than her speech protested her devotion. 
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ANALYSIS THROUGH CONDUCT 

(i) Having already discussed the manifestation in 
conduct of the complexes, especially by over-com- 
pensation zxid projection (p. 40), it will not be necessary 
to deal further with them. 

A just estimate of character and a wise dealing 
with it depend on our interpreting the conduct of 
others, not at its face value, but according to what it 
t^lls you of their unconscious motives. The man who 
boasts of his wonderful achievements of daring in- 
vites you to recognize that he is morally a coward. 
His bravado before the world proclaims his lack of 
courage in facing his own passions and desires. The 
man who announced, ‘My father is an important 
man in the business world, and in some ways I seem 
to have inherited his genius and brains’, is trying to 
hide from you that he really has a feeling of terrible 
inferiority. 

A very thorough analysis of any person’s character 
may be deduced merely from the interpretation of 
such indications of character and the discovery of 
their underlying motives. The analyst may appear 
to have his eye on the stage, but his attention is really 
absorbed with what is going on behind the scenes. 


DREAM ANALYSIS 

The most usual form of investigating the ‘uncon- 
scious’ is by means of dream analysis, for as speech is 
the language of the conscious, dreams are the 
language of the ‘unconscious’. But this method, in 
spite of its advantages, is arbitrary, uncertain, and 
prolonged. 

Probably all psychologists are agreed that dreams 
have some interpretation besides that of a heavy 

XI 
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supper: indeed, to think otherwise would be a denial 
of the law of causation, for there would be manifested 
in the effect a conscious dream state, something 
which does not exist in the cause — the supper and its 
physiological consequences. There must be a right 
interpretation of dreams; but the language of dreams 
is symbolic, and the trouble about the interpretation 
of anything symbolic is that it is so easy for every one 
to give it an interpretation in accordance with his 
own pre-conceived theory. The result is that at the 
present time you may take a dream to half a dozen 
analysts and receive six different, and often con- 
tradictory, interpretations — to one the symbols are 
sexual, to another they are images of the primitive 
unconscious, to another they are compensatory, to 
one they are teleological, to another reminiscent, 
whilst to another they serve the function of preparing 
for life. As long as this is the case the method cannot 
be regarded as scientifically sound. I am quite 
aware that each authority claims to interpret the 
dream solely from the associations given by the 
patient. But (i), in the first place, the interpretation 
is something more than the associations given. As 
you may give half a dozen matches to several men, 
and each, will make an entirely different pattern, so 
the interpretation of your dream depends less on the 
association given than on the meaning which the 
analyst provides. However, it does not matter 
much which method of interpretation you adopt, it 
will always do the patient good, because it will make 
him examine himself! 

(2) In the second place, the associations them- 
selves are usually suggested, perhaps unconsciously, 
by the analyst, from whom the patient gets to know 
what is expected of him. If I go to a Freudian, I 
cannot but be influenced by what I know is expected 
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of me; sex symbols would undoubtedly be the first 
to suggest themselves to my mind. If to a Jungian, 
my associations would be mythical and primordial 
images. It is no wonder that the adherents of each 
school are firmly convinced of the truth of their own 
interpretation, for in the nature of things they 
receive the associations they expect. When I myself, 
as analyst, changed my theory of dream interpreta- 
tion, I found that my patients followed suit with 
their associations. 

The absurdity grows still greater when the analyst 
carried about in his mind a litde pocket-book of 
symbols with the meaning in the opposite column. 
In these days one has only to be armed with a 
tabloid equipment of this kind to call oneself a 
psychologist, and to feel extraordinarily wise when a 
lady at a dinner-party says that she dreamed of 
polang the fire. 

That dreams are extraordinarily valuable for 
obtaining an insight into the patient’s inner life I 
do not deny. Nor do I wish to cast discredit on the 
valuable work that has been done in their psycho- 
logical investigation. But to use them as the main 
instrument of interpretation of the patient’s mind, 
when they themselves are as yet so arbitrarily inter- 
preted, is unjustified as a scientific procedure. Just 
as Freud got tired of hearing the patient whom he 
was trying to hypnotize say, ‘But, doctor, I am not 
asleep’, so I have become tired of my patient saying, 
or more often thinking, of the interpretation of a 
dream, ‘Very ingenious, doctor, but rather far- 
fetched, don’t you think?’ Obviously I had not 
obtained the patient’s ‘transference’! If I had had 
it, I should have been encouraged to continue with 
this method of treatment — ^he swallowing, while I 
administered, the pill. 
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DIRECT REDUCTIVE ANALYSIS 

Every neurotic symptom emerges during life as 
the result of an emotional conflict. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that by tracing back this symptom 
to its historical origin, we shall there find its real 
cause. This applies also to disorders of conduct and 
character. The best means of understanding a 
character is to go back to its sources in childhood. 
The adult psychology is very complex, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to discover the exact motive or 
cause of any action, for so many factors are involved. 
But in childhood we see the character in its simplest 
forms, and having once secured the key we find the 
interpretation to all kinds of traits of character. It 
may be difficult to discover from the ‘present psycho- 
logy’ what is the origin of an inability to work, the 
lack of will. Is it laziness, is it conceit, is it fear, is 
it an inability to face responsibility? We go to child- 
hood and there find an abnormal craving for appro- 
bation associated with fear of a morally severe 
mother. So terrible were the consequences of the 
slightest wrongdoing that the child assumes the 
attitude ‘Rather than risk doing wrong, I shall not 
do anything.’ This attitude, which was the original 
cause of die lack of will to work, is also the cause of 
his present indisposition. He still has an abnormal 
craving for approv2d, he is still terrified of doing 
wrong. The reductive analysis into childhood gives us 
the key to his present psychology. 

The method we employ to investigate the original 
cause, which, as I have indicated, is always forgotten, 
is that devised by Freud, the method of free association 
upon the symptom, the patient being in a quiescent, 
hypnoidal condition, or, in difficult cases, by hypnosis, 
automatic writing, or unconscious drawings. 
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As long as the mind tries to remember it will 
fail to do so, for the repugnant complexes elude 
search. But if the mind is quiescent and uncriti- 
cal, and the idea of the-origin-of-the-symptom is 
suggested to the mind, there will come to the 
mind pictures of the earlier instances of the symp- 
tom until ultimately the earliest and original comes 
to mind. 

When we have the incident, then we may proceed 
to discover the emotional conflict that accompanied 
the incident. The recovering of this conflict is often 
sufficient to cure the symptom, but it does not get 
rid of the complexes which produced the symptom. 
Our next stage is therefore to discover the origin of 
the complexes involved. This we do by the same 
method bf free association. 

It is then found that ^in the unconscious* there is a 
repressing force and a repressed force. The repressing 
force may be a primitive emotion, like fear in a case 
of assault, which represses the sex sensations; but more 
commonly it is the ‘Self’. The repressed force is 
usually of an entirely primitive kind and is variously 
conceived. We may regard it with Freud as ulti- 
mately sexual, or with Jung as the repressed primi- 
tive experiences of the race contained in the ‘collec- 
tive conscious’. For our own part we seem to detect 
two phases: the earlier and more primitive one 
belonging to the body and its sensations, the sen- 
suous layer, which gives rise to the perversions; and 
a later phase expressed in the primary instincts, such 
as fear, sex, self-assertion, curiosity, which belongs 
not to the sensational but to the perceptual plane 
and which have largely sprung out of the earlier 
sensuous level. Disorders may arise from either 
of these levels; sometimes it is necessary to analyse 
down only to the instinctive layer, at other times the 
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disease must be traced down to the deeper sensuous 
layer. 

One case will illustrate these points. A barrister 
suffers from severe pain in the leg, and from moods 
of depression and bad temper, the one a functional 
nervous disease, the other a moral disease. The pain 
in the leg was suggested by an incident in boyhood, 
when on the way to school he witnessed a severe 
accident, in which a man*s leg was smashed. Con- 
sequently, he did his work badly at school, yet the 
horror of the incident prevented him from explain- 
ing. This incident was not only associated in his 
mind with horror, but what affected him more par- 
ticularly was that he, a clever and ‘bright* boy, was 
blamed for inattention. The symptom was thus 
associated with a complex of humiliation. By this 
means we discover not only the historical origin, 
which in itself is unimportant, but the repressed 
emotion, in this case, the over-sensitiveness to blame 
which not only then, but now, unknown to himself, 
plays an important part in his psychology and in the 
determination of his character. The recovery of the 
original experience was sufficient to cure the pain 
symptom; but it did not cure the depression, nor, of 
course, did it cure the sensitiveness to blame, which 
was the ftmdamental disease. The analysis, there- 
fore, had to proceed, and revealed the fact that for 
five years he was the only child, petted and admired 
by fond parents, who loved to show him off. His 
instinct of self-display was exaggerated; he was, in 
fact, ‘perfect*. Then, in succession, came five other 
children, and this oldest boy was shelved, and retired 
to brood over his miseries in sullen rage, and became 
morbidly sensitive to blame. The endo-psychic con- 
flict between self-importance and insignificance thus 
gave rise to all his symptoms, both nervous and moral. 
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It originated his morbid depression and bad temper, 
and later by association was the cause of the pain in 
the leg. 

The next phase in the analysis is then to bring the 
psychologic^ conflict up to date and demonstrate it 
in the present psychology. This is done by analysing 
not the original but the most recent occurrence of 
the symptom. In this case it was found that when- 
ever the symptom recurred, it was always associated 
with some incident in which humiliation and an 
over-sensitiveness to blame played a part; for instance, 
when he lost a case owing to slackness, which he was 
unwilling to admit, and when he arrived a few 
minutes late for a consultation. This bringing up to 
date of the analysis is most important. 

The method here advocated differs radically not 
only from Freud’s recent method of analysis by 
dreams and the transference, but also from his 
original method by ‘abreaction’. ‘Abreaction’, which 
is the liberation of the repressed emotion, is only the 
first stage of analysis. What is of more importance 
for a radical analysis is that we should discover the 
nature and origin of both the complexes which 
combine to produce the breakdown.^ 

^ The case also demonstrates several processes we have already 
described (Chap. IV). (a) The formation of complexes, their 
repression, the endo-psychic conflict between them and their 
emergence as moral and nervous disorders, (b) The illustration also 
shows that, although the origins of the neuroses are forgotten, they 
nevertheless continue to affect our life and conduct, but that they 
may be recovered by the method of free association, (r) The case 
also illustrates how a symptom, the pain in the leg, may originate in 
later life, whereas the pre-disposing cause, the over-sensitiveness to 
blame, origmated in childhood. The immediate cause of the 
symptom may be a love-affair, overstrain at work, the explosion of a 
shell, but the ultimate cause is an abnormality of one’s attitude 
towards life, or, still more, one’s attitude towards oneself, which 
are dispositions developed early in childhood. Thus, an analysis 
as far as the immediate cause may frequendy produce a cure of that 
symptom, but the analysis is not really sati^actory which does not 
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The method of analysis may be summarized thus: 
we trace the symptom to its historical origin; dis- 
cover the emotional complex from which it springs; 
assume that the emotional conflict is still present, 
the cause of the persisting symptom; and finally, 
readjust the elements of die complex by bringing 
them under conscious control of the will. 

This method of reductive analysis by means of the 
symptom has very obvious advantages over that of 
dream analysis. 

(fl) We are dealing with facts and not with 
arbitrary interpretation. It is true that in free 
association the patient often produces what are 
obviously imaginary fancies of early childhood, but 
these can be sifted from the visualizations which are 
later recognized as real occurrences, and which may 
often be confirmed. Even the phantasies are 
valuable as exhibiting the psychology of the patient, 
for they are themselves a product of the facts of 
mental experience. 

(6) It is unnecessary to deal with the ‘transference’ ^ 
of the patient. Since the neuroses are due to a mal- 
adaptation of a patient to himself all we require to 
do is to show him to himself, which we do by the 
recovery of his past experience. We do not require 
his acceptance of anything we say: all we require is 
that he should co-operate in the method; he himself 
reproduces the experiences of childhood and sees the 
facts of his character for himself. 

(c) Reductive analysis is, as we have seen, the 
most direct and rapid method of investigating the 

set right the whole attitude to life. The 'neuropathic disposition* 
can be cured as effectively as the neurotic symptom, though, of 
course, with considerably greater difficulty, and requiring a much 
longer treatment. 

1 Transference is here used in the Freudian sense of p. X17, 
note. 
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present character. We reductively analyse into the 
past only to discover the present psychology. 

{d) The reductive method described enables us 
not merely to recognizey but to realizCy the morbid 
origin of disease. We may recognize our weaknesses 
of character without realizing them. The difference 
between recognition and realization is that realiza- 
tion carries a certain emotional tone which is 
wanting in recognition. Realization and not merely 
recognition is necessary to cure. It is quite possible 
for a man to know and even recognize a fact without 
its benefiting him. A soldier may know from others 
exactly what happened to him when he was buried; 
but this knowledge has no effect upon his condition. 
We may recognize that we are proud and vain, but 
this recognition may have no effect until we realize 
what snobs we are. We may make a show of 
admitting a fault in order to disarm further criticism; 
or we may declare that we are selfish or sinners to 
lead others to think how righteous we must be; or, 
having admitted a fault, we hold ourselves free to 
continue it. We only fully realize our failings when, 
by recalling instance after instance, we react emo- 
tionally. Then we begin to realize that we are still 
egotistic, want attention, like to show off, are selfish, 
are virtuous only because it pays. Realization takes 
place when the recognition is accompanied by 
emotional reaction, and when this takes place we 
know that the emotional tone of the complex has 
been released. Such release is necessary to cure, and 
indeed is sufficient for cure. 

But the simplest and most convincing method of 
realizing bur present morbid traits is to analyse them 
to their origin. One may not be convinced by the 
uncertain interpretation of dream analysis and so 
fail to realize unpleasant traits in one’s character. 
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One cannot but be convinced when recognition and 
realization spring from a definite recollection. 

So, in reductive analysis we take the soldier back 
to live again the horrifying experiences of being 
blown up, so as to liberate his repressed fear; we 
revive sexual experiences of childhood, buried 
because of their repugnant character; we let the 
patient see his conceit, his humiliations, his cruel 
traits, his cowardice, his selfishness, his perverted 
tastes. 

But this raises many questions. 

(a) What is the use of raking up the past? How 
will that cure? It will only make the patient worse! 

{b) After all, it is said, repression is nature’s 
method, we must repress. If we did not suppress our 
instincts — our pride, our sex, our fear, our pugnacity 
— they would get the better of us; we should become 
immoral; the soldier would become a coward; the 
pugnacious man unbearable; we should go to the 
dogs; our vanity would make us socially impossible. 

(c) What arc we to do with our instincts when we 
have brought them up? May we not cure our 
nervous and moral diseases at the expense of our 
morality? 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE CURE 

What good will it do to rake up the past? To bring 
up repugnant and unpleasant memories cannot but 
do the patient harm. Best ‘let sleeping dogs lie!* To 
compel the woman to remember the humiliating 
experiences of the past, to make the man live ag2dn 
through those experiences which, in the providence 
of nature, he has completely forgotten will surely 
make them worse. 

It is admitted that this is what we should expect. 
But it is foand in experience that the bringing-up of 
the complexes into consciousness actually cures the 
morbid condition. Tt is extraordinary*, a patient 
has just said to me, ‘how getting up all these horrible 
things makes you feel so much better!* We appeal 
to the facts of experience. 

As regards the theoretical explanation of how the 
cure comes about, there are conflicting opinions. 

One theory suggested is that repressed emotion, 
like pent-up steam, can cause damage as long as it is 
repressed. The recovering of the emotion to con- 
sciousness ‘lets off the steam’, which therefore becomes 
harmless. This is the essential though not the only 
feature in the theory of ‘Abreaction*. To any one 
who watches a patient pass through the process of 
getting up the emotional experience with halluci- 
natory vividness and then lose his symptom, such a 
theory is most plausible and convincing. But an 
experiment of the following kind seems to disprove 
it, A patient with a severe head-shake was 
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hypnotized, and in hypnosis recovered the memory of 
his shell-shock experience, and the origin of his head- 
shake, which meant, ‘No, no, the shells won’t drop 
here.’ He let off a great deal of emotional ‘steam’ 
during this process. But when he wakened from his 
hypnosis he did not remember what he had recalled, 
and his symptom was not cured. Later, he was again 
hypnotized, and told he would remember the ex- 
perience on waking. He did so, and his symptom 
was cured with the recovery into consciousness 
of the experiences. This illustrates, first, that the 
recalling of such an experience does not cure by the 
mere letting-off of emotion, for his was more effec- 
tively done in the first hypnosis, but, secondly, that 
the recovery of the fear complex into consciousness 
does cure. 

A truer explanation of the facts would then seem 
to be that whenever material is brought up into consciousness 
and recognized and accepted by the self, it immediately comes 
under the control of the will. But the question remains, 
)riow can analysis cure? Analysis does not cure any 
More than a surgeon cures a patient when he removes 
nis appendix. It is not the surgeon who cures, but 
the healing forces of the body. All that the surgeon 
does is to remove that which weis obstructing and 
poisoning the healthy flow of life in the body. So 
the analyst ‘cures’ by removing those repressing 
forces which obstruct the flow of mental energy, that 
the emotions may emerge again into a free and 
active life, under Ac control of the will.^ 

^ It is often urged against the psycho-physician that he claims to 
cure moral ills that God alone can cure. That is not the case. 
Analysis is only a method of cure; it is the means of grace, not the 
grace itself; and there is no reason why the religious, if so mclined, 
should not employ this as a means for bringing life to the morally 
lick. 
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REPRESSION AS NATURE’S METHOD 

It is further objected that, in unearthing the com- 
plexes, we are interfering with the process of nature 
which represses the complex for very good reasons — 
the preservation of the individual’s peace of mind. 
That is partially true. Repression is a provision of 
nature, but it is to be observed that she only resorts 
to this method when she has failed in her main 
purpose, namely, adaptation to the new experience. 
When a bullet enters the hand, nature’s first en- 
deavour is to expel it, and in this she frequently 
succeeds. Only when she cannot do this does she 
surround it with fibrous tissue, and thus renders it 
more or less harmless by disassociating it from the 
rest of the body. The surgeon then cuts down and 
removes the bullet, for as long as it is present it may 
‘light up’ and become a focus of inflammation. But 
let it be observed that in extracting what nature has 
repressed, he is not acting contrary to nature, but in 
line with nature’s first purpose, which was to remove 
the cause of irritation. So by the surgery of the 
mind, the psycho-physician seeks to remove those 
complexes which clog the channels of life and power. 
In every experience of life our minds seek first to 
adapt themselves to the new condition; only when 
we fail to readjust ourselves do we resort to repression. 
An illustration will demonstrate this principle and 
the methods of nature’s cure. 

A patient, suffering from speechlessness and severe 
headaches, happened to see in the streets a huge 
crane, and thought, ‘Suppose this fell on me!’ That 
stimulated a repression into activity. That night he 
dreamed of all his experiences of being buried in 
France — experiences he had forgotten, but now re- 
membered on wakening. With the recovery of the 
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memory his speech returned. This was nature^ s own 
method of curing this patient. One would have expected 
this to have suggested to the neurologist who had 
charge of him the right method of cure for his head- 
aches, which continued. But whilst nature in his 
dreams was trying to make him remember his war 
experiences, the neurologist continued treating him 
with bromide and continued to tell him to forget 
about the war. He was later sent to a*' psycho- 
therapist, who, following the hint suggested by 
nature as to the method of cure, used means to 
recover to his mind a previous incident which 
originated his headache. The recovery of this to 
consciousness cured the pain as effectively as the 
dream had cured his mutism. The methods of 
nature and of the psycho-physician are the same. 
The method of repression which nature first resorted 
to in this case did, indeed, deliver the patient from 
mental distress, but it left him dumb and in pain. 
It was a poor substitute for the radical method which 
the physician, following the hint later given by 
nature, used to cure him. 

We may, therefore, take it that not only does this 
method lead to cure, but that it is in accordance with 
the principles nature herself employs.^ 

1 Note. — It should, however, be added that the bringing up of 
the complex must be complete. If a surgeon only half extracts a 
piece of shrapnel, it is much worse than if he had never done any- 
thing at all. So with complexes, and it is failure to realize this fact 
whi^ has given rise to the opinion that it only makes one worse to 
remember these things, and has led people to speak of the 'dangers’ 
of psychotherapy. LUce all forms of medical practice it is dangerous, 
and may be haraiful in the hands of amateurs. But in the method 
itself there is no danger. The most real danger in amateur analysis 
is that it may raise questions and arouse emotional forces which it 
cannot control. It is essential tliat, when an analysis is commenced, 
it be carried through to the end. If we simply probe into a shrapnel 
woimd without extracting all the shrapnel, we make the patient 
worse: when it is completely extracted the pain ceases and the wound 
heals. So it is with the mind. A neurasthenic patient is always 
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REPRESSION AND SELF-CONTROL 

It is urged that we must repress our instincts or 
else we cannot get rid of them and they would get 
out of our control. We reply that, on the contrary, 
we cannot control our instincts as long as we repress them\ 
only by bringing them into consciousness and accept- 
ing them as part of ourselves can we control them. 
We do not seek to ‘get rid of them’; we seek to use 
them. 

The will has no direct control over any impulses of the 
mindy except those which are constituted as part of the self 
It may repress those elements it has itself rejected as 
painful or repugnant, but that is not self-control. 
Indeed, these repressed forces constandy burst forth 
as impulses, obsessions, fears, and neuroses, which 
sweep befoi*c them the feebly protesting will. Self- 
control is the conscious and voluntary direction of the 
instinctive emotions to the will and service of man. This 
is the essential and important difference between 
repression and self-control. Repression excludes the 
complexes and instincts from the self, whereas self- 
control admits them as part of its self and thereby 
brings them under its sway. As long as they are 
excluded they are like bad boys thrust out from 
school who continue to torment us by throwing 
stones; our only hope of controlling them is to 
accept them back. Peace of mind can never be 
secured by rejecting passions which are unruly, but 
only by recognizing, accepting, and sublimating 
them. 

introspective — nature makes him so, to compel him to devote himself 
to the problem of the mind, and that is why he finds it so difficult 
to concentrate or to remember, so absorbed is his mind with its own 
problems. Only when that problem is completely discovered and 
solved docs he cease to be introspective, and becomes healthy- 
minded and able to devote his attentions to things around. 
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We may now distinguish four processes — ^restraint, 
suppression, repression, and self-control. 

In restraint we recognize and accept our instinctive 
desires as natural and right — ^for instance, the desire 
to possess the etchings of a friend, or the youth’s 
sexual desires for the girl he loves — ^but we restrain 
ourselves from giving full expression to these in 
conduct. In suppression we recognize the impulses 
but do not accept them, regarding them as abhorrent, 
as many people do their sex feelings. It will be 
observed that what we j'Mppress are the recognized 
complexes. Repression is an unconscious process in 
which the complexes are so repugnant that we refuse 
either to accept or even to recognize them, but they 
are apt to burst forth in abnormal ways. In self- 
control we not only recognize but accept our impulses, 
and give them expression in conduct by redirecting 
them to higher ends. It is true that we may frequently 
need to restrain our anger or sex instincts, but only 
temporarily, whilst we re-educate them in the process 
of self-control. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPRESSION 

The contrast between repression and self-control 
is of the^ greatest importance in dealing practically 
with moral problems. It is only in so far as we admit 
our instincts that we can control them and sublimate them. 
A lady told me that while nursing in a raid area in 
France she began to develop an ‘anxiety neurosis’. 
Then she suddenly recognized that she was afraid, 
a fact she had previously refused to admit. Her 
anxiety neurosis immediately disappeared, and her 
fear, now recognized, was ejisily controlled. When 
she returned home after the War she developed 
neurasthenia, and again some accidental occur- 
rences brought home to her the fact that she had 
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Strong sex feelings, which had previously been 
repressed. She accepted these as right, and immedi- 
ately her neurasthenia, caused by the repression, 
disappeared. I Eisked her if accepting them made 
her feel like ‘going to the dogs*. ‘On the contrary,* 
she said, ‘I had even more control over myself.* 

Only by admitting all our thoughts, good and bad, 
into the mind can we control them and give sub- 
limated expression to them. This is the principle of 
psychological acceptance, which means the acceptance 
and expression in the mind of all our desires and 
impulses. 

We are asked: ‘Do you mean that when evil desires 
present themselves to my mind I am not to shut 
them out, but to accept them?’ That is precisely 
what we do mean.^ 

It may be replied that it is wrong to permit evil 
thoughts in the mind at all. The reply for the time 
being is that in the interests of a moral life it is 
temporarily better to accept the impulse of fear or 
sex as natural and right, and so control it, than it is 
to be obsessed with it by continuing to repress it. 
The ultimate reply is that only by so doing can we 
use and sublimate them. When evil thoughts come 
we are told to drive them out of our mind and forget 
them. This is exactly what was advised to the shell- 
shocked soldier, to try to forget about the war! 
We ask, with what success? Experience proves that 

^ The injunction of Christ about ‘looking on a woman to lust after 
her’ is not hostile to this principle. Incidentally, the injunction par- 
ticularly referred to the married woman (yuvaiica), and was therefore 
made in the interests of the monogamous principle. But more 
important, the context shows that it was concerned with intention to 
lust, which is very different from the impulse or desire. If the say- 
ing is to be taken literally as referring to all sex feelings towards 
women, the only men amongst us who have not committ^ adultery 
would be the sexual perverts like homosexuals and neurotics whose 
sex instincts are repressed 1 
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we cure the soldier best by taking him back and 
inducing him to accept the fact he was loath to admit, 
that he W2is afraid. The psychologically healthiest 
man in the trenches was the man who was not above 
admitting that he was afraid; he was also the most 
self-controlled. The acceptance of his fear whilst in 
the trenches does not make him run away: it enables 
him to control it and he remains healthy. It is found, 
too, that ‘evil thoughts’ obsess the mind far less if 
they are given psychological expression. The best 
way to get rid of a tune in the head is to sing it out, 
and of a repugnant desire, to accept it. The re- 
pressed impulse needs expression. It is only because 
we do not give it right expression that it comes out 
in morbid ways. There is something abnormal 
about a mind that cannot look naturally upon the 
impulses. 

What, then, prevents us ‘going to the dogs’? 
Simply the influences of the rest of the mind — the 
remaining sentiments and dispositions, into the 
circle of which the instincts are now brought; in 
other words, the control of the will. 

What people usually mean when they say, ‘But we 
must repress our instincts!’ is that we must restrain 
them. That is quite true. If the car conductor 
treads on my foot it is perfectly natural for me to 
be angry, and it is far better that I should admit 
that I am angry. But there is no necessity for me 
to express my anger in an outburst. I restrain my 
anger, natural though I recognize it to be, since I 
recognize that it would serve no good purpose if I 
did lose my temper. 

If, on the other hand, I repressed my anger and 
pretended to myself I was perfectly amiable and that 
it is impossible that I should be angry, as likely as 
not my repressed ill-temper would come out towards 
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my wife at home during the evening on some trifling 
pretext. In such circumstances, then, we need to 
restrain, but we do not need to repress the impulse. 
We may give them psychological expression without 
giving them expression in conduct — and it gives us 
relief when we do. 

The principle of psychological expression is there- 
fore of the utmost importance in ethics. In the 
interests of moral life and health of mind our 
repugnant complexes and ‘animal passions’ must be 
accepted before they can be controlled. This does 
not mean that it is necessary to give outward 
expression to them in their crude form. 

To give them crude expression in conduct (sec 
p. 1 14) is to do violence to our ideals: to give them 
psychological expression, that is to say, to accept 
them and control them but not suppress them 
(p. 29), means that we can modify them in accordance 
with our ideals. 

If I am a man of strong sex passions, I recognize 
that such desires, as desires, are natural and right, 
but that it is inexpedient to give them crude ex- 
pression in conduct since this would not conduce to 
self-realization and happiness. It is only by accept- 
ing and controlling them that I can sublimate them 
into the higher forms of love. 

The principle of psychological acceptance is there- 
fore as important in morality as in the treatment of 
nervous ills. It provides us with two essentials: 
{a) it enables us to control our impulses which we 
cannot control as long as we repress them; {b) it 
puts at our disposal instinctive forces of great power 
for the building up of character. 



CHAPTER XX 
RE-ASSOCIATION 

Every morbid complex consists of a group of 
emotions centred round an object or idea. In 
analysis we bring this complex into consciousness 
and so under the control of the will. By this means 
we are able to break up the complex. We then 
take the object or idea forming the nucleus and 
associate it with healthy emotions — Re-association; 
and finally take the emotions liberated from the 
complex and redirect them to new ends — Sub- 
limation. 

The thought of a base action may be associated 
with shame, the recollection of an ‘insult’ with anger, 
the sexual instinct may be attached to a fetishistic 
object. 

In treatment, these thoughts and events are 
wrested from these emotions, and are associated 
with new emotional attitudes such as humility, a 
sense of humour, or indifference respectively; whilst 
the emotions of fear, shame, anger, and sex are 
redirected to new ends. 

To take a specific example from psychopathology. 

An airman has a crash and fractures his skull. He 
continues to suffer from severe headache and some 
anxiety. Under hypnosis, he is taken through all 
his experiences again until he comes to the crash, 
when he nearly jumps off the bed. This incident is 
at present associated with terror. Keeping the 
incident before his mind we associate it with the idea 
that the whole thing is over, and there is nothing to 
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worry about. The next day he is again put through 
the experience, under hypnosis, but when he comes 
to the crash he quietly says, ‘Tut! there goes two 
thousand quid. But, never mind, Fm getting my 
own back!’ The event has been successfully re- 
associated with confident emotions. 

As with nervous, so with moral conditions. When 
an object arouses emotions in a way which is un- 
acceptable to us, we call it a temptation. But such 
ohiects may be robbed of these emotions by being 
associated with new emotions. People who before 
aroused our anger by their baseness may now arouse 
our pity; an insult may be so re-associated that we 
see the humorous side of it; to the fetish which 
aroused our sexual passions we become indifferent; 
the difficult task stimulates our determination instead 
of our despair; the worthless wastrel moves our 
chivalry instead of our scorn; when we realize that 
our ‘righteous indignation’ is mere intolerance bom 
of moral conceit, we become helpful instead of 
censorious towards the weak. Thus, the process of 
re-association is in its way just as important as that 
of sublimation. 

Treatment by suggestion depends upon this process of 
re-association. By suggestion we associate the mor- 
bid object with a new emotion. If standing up to 
make a speech makes us nervous, by suggestion we 
link it on to the feeling of confidence: we associate in 
our minds the speech-making and confidence. We 
visualize ourselves beforehand speaking calmly and 
easily. When the occasion arrives, we find that the 
association is reproduced, the one recalling the other 
by association, and we find ourselves speaking with 
extraordinary ease. 

Suggestion is of great value in the treatment of 
minor ailments. A morphino-maniac could not pass 
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a chemist’s shop without the desire to go in and 
buy chlorodyne. By suggestion he was made vividly 
to picture himself passing certain shops where he 
gets the dope, the idea of a chemist’s shop being thus 
associated with the thought of passing it. The sug- 
gestion was so effective that he complained later, 
T found the greatest difficulty in going into a chemist’s 
shop to get a toothbrush!’ Treatment by suggestion 
may thus effectively dismiss the symptom. It does 
not, however, cure the underlying disease, though it 
inhibits the symptom of the morphino-maniac, for 
his real disease is his moral inability to face the 
responsibilities of life. As long as the complex 
remains it may ‘light up’ again. 

This objection holds good of all those forms of 
‘faith healing’ by the laying on of hands, unction, 
and prayer. We have already protested against the 
treatment of organic diseases by these means. But 
even in the treatment of functional disorders they 
fail of their purpose if they cure the symptom with- 
out securing a radical change in the moral outlook 
of the patient. We may cure by unction, or the 
laying on of hands, the nervous backache due to 
repressed self-pity without curing the self-pity. In- 
deed,, our main criticism of these forms of treatment 
is not that they cure physical disorders by spiritual 
means, but that they too frequendy treat these 
diseases, which are essentially moral, by non-moral 
means. 

The practice of auto-suggestion is of value in 
overcoming minor traits of nervousness from which 
so many suffer, but which are too trifling to submit 
to a prolonged psychological analysis. I need 
emphasize only one or two points which have not 
received sufficient notice elsewhere: (a) Suggestions 
should always be positive. To suggest before making 
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a speech, ‘I shall not be nervous/ is to associate the 
idea of speaking with the idea of nervousness, in 
which case the last state is worse than the first. 
The sub-conscious deals in broad ideas, and is in- 
different to negatives. Suggest rather to yourself, 
T shall be calm and confident’, and picture yourself 
so. So, instead of suggesting, T shall not be dis- 
agreeable with the club bore’, we suggest, T shall 
be pleasant’. The effect may be remarkable, {b) 
The suggestion should precede the occasion. In 
time of peace prepare for war; to wait until the 
occasion comes is to court defeat. If we wait till 
we sit in the dentist’s chair before suggesting courage, 
the stimulus to fear will be too much for us. If in 
anticipation of temptation we link the coming event 
with the right emotions of courage, determination, 
calmness, and confidence, we find the moment of 
temptation pass as by a miracle. 

Suggestion is the first method of psychotherapy, 
and valuable as it is in minor ailments, or for 
alleviating serious ones, yet it often fails to cure 
because of morbid auto-suggestions which obsess the 
patient’s mind. Conscious auto-suggestions are of 
undoubted value. But we must remember that 
auto-suggestions may also arise from repressed com- 
plexes. There is, therefore, a conflict between the 
new and voluntary auto-suggestions and those trom 
the complexes, whose impulses are often so strong 
that they overpower the new auto-suggestions, 
however strongly emphasized these may be. 

If a woman suffers from a pain in the back due to 
repressed self-pity, she may say to herself that she 
is free from pain, and this conscious suggestion may 
produce an immediate effect. But it does^ not get 
rid of the repressed self-pity which continues to 
throw up its auto-suggestions, and since it is strong 
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and of old standing, it commonly wins in the end, 
so that cure is not permanent. 

The only radical method of treatment is to 
eradicate the complex, split it up, and re-associate 
it, so that its voice is for ever silenced. 



CHAPTER XXI 
SUBLIMATION 

Sublimation is the process by which instinctive emotions 
are diverted from their original ends and redirected to pur- 
poses satisfying to the individual and of value to the 
community. In treatment, when we have brought up 
the complex and re-associated the nucleus with a 
new emotion, we proceed to sublimate the emotions 
now liberated from the complex. 

(A) Surplus Emotional Energy . — Every instinct is 
primarily directed towards a definite and specific 
end of biological value to the animal. So the 
acquisitive instinct is directed towards the accumu- 
lation of the raw materials of life, food, shelter, and 
weapons. In the course of biological evolution 
means are devised by which these ends are more 
easily effected, and thus an economy of energy is 
secured. This means that the full strength of the 
original instinct was not required. 

Again, the need for the young animal to fight is 
diminished by the care it receives as the result of the 
maternal instinct, and therefore there is a super- 
fluity of the pugnacious instinct which issues in play. 
Again, we have observed that the full strength of 
the sexual instinct was originally required to repro- 
duce large quantities of the species, but that this is 
made less necessary by the emergence of the maternal 
instinct and the care of the young. The result is 
that as life becomes more specialized and civilized, 
and more economical means are adapted to ends, 
there is a large amount of primitive energy which is 

*77 
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‘going loose’, which man does not need for the 
ordinary purposes of life, and which he has at his 
disposed for sublimation. This energy, by being 
re-directed, gives rise to all those activities of culture, 
of art, and of learning, which adorn civilized life. 

(B) The Right to Sublimate . — It is sometimes ob- 
jected that we have no right to sublimate our 
instincts to ends other than those for which they 
were naturally intended. 

If, as we have held, the instincts are good, why 
should we seek to sublimate them to something 
‘higher? We appear to say: ‘The instincts are good, 
but let us try to get away from them.’ Let us be clear 
as to what is our aim in sublimation, and why we 
should sublimate. Our purpose in sublimation is 
to produce a condition of harmony and happiness. 
We have the following justification for sublimating: 

{a) Sublimation is a natural process, to be ob- 
served not only in the play of the young, but also 
in the natural development of music and the arts, 
which we find even in lower phases of evolution, 
e.g. among birds and savages. 

[b) Furthermore, we have to face the fact that 
instincts are, in fact, redirected to other than their 
natural ends in morbid conditions. The end of the 
sexual instinct is reproduction, and its emotion is 
aroused by an attractive person of the opposite sex. 
But the sex instinct, instead of being aroused and 
attached to such a person, may be attached to an 
object like a girl’s shoe, and produce a fetishism; 
or to one of our own sex, homosexuality; or to our- 
selves, autoerotism. These objects may completely 
monopolize the instincts so that they and they only 
arouse sex feelings. In neuroses instincts are at- 
tached to morbid objects; in sublimation to healthy 
ones. 
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Any kind of activity may serve as a sublimation. 
Pent-up instinctive energy will be eased by any form 
of outlet; for instance, a man may find relief from 
his sexual troubles by going to the wars. But for 
a satisfactory sublimation we should discover in 
what specific form the energy is repressed, that is 
to say, what mode of instinctive expression, whether 
maternal, sexual, or pugnacious, so that the mode 
of sublimation may be appropriate and specific. 

(C) The Directions of Instincts . — ^An instinct, say 
that of acquisition, may take three directions: it 
may be directed to its natural end, the accumulation 
of the necessities of life; or to a perverted end, say the 
accumulation of old clothes or papers; or a sublimated 
end, the collecting of art treasures giving pleasure 
and profit to oneself and others. 

In the study of each instinct we shall observe (i) 
the originzd direction; (2) the perversion; (3) the 
sublimation. 

We shall deal briefly, not with all the instincts, 
but with the most important, viz., fear, curiosity, 
sex, self-display, self-assertion, submission, and the 
maternal instinct. 


FEAR 

There is no more common nor more valuable 
instinct than fear; without it we should constantly 
step into danger and be killed. The function of fear 
is to provide the body with mobility and muscular 
tone, and the mind with alertness to meet danger. 
The protection of civilized life leaves us with little 
to fear, and, therefore, with an enormous surplus 
capacity for fetw. So the superfluous fear becomes 
attached to all kinds of indifferent objects and we 
fear ourselves and develop ‘phobias’, the perversion 
of fear, in which fear is attached to morbid objects. 
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This commonly takes the form of pantophobia, the 
fear of everything, which is characteristic of adults 
who are still children in their relation to life, having 
been syrested in their emotional development. Or 
the fear may be projected to some one external 
object giving rise to all those phobias like agoraphobia 
(the fear of open spaces), claustrophobia (the fear 
of closed spaces), fear of marriage, fear of being alone, 
of being in a crowd, of pillar-boxes, of tunnels, and 
a thousand other fears for which the Greek language 
is impotent to provide names. It is not without 
reason that some schools of New Thought make fear, 
or fear-thought, the chief foe of man’s happiness. 
We should distinguish fear, anxiety, and phobia. 
Natural fears arc fears directed to objects really 
dangerous to life: anxieties are fears without an object, 
and are usually due to fear of a threatening impulse 
within. They arc unrecognized fears of ourselves. 
Phobias are fears attached to objects not in them- 
selves dangerous. They are projected fears of our- 
selves. This is true of all phobias — they are all fears 
of ourselves, fears of some impulse in ourselves, fears 
of ‘unconscious desires’. The greatest fear of civi- 
lized man is himself. The difference between a 
normal fqar and an abnormal fear (or phobia) can 
easily be recognized. The normal fear leads to 
biological efficiency, whereas the abnormal fear 
leads to inefficiency. So the chemist has a normal 
and sublimated fear of making a mistake in his drugs 
and poisoning some one; he therefore takes precau- 
tions. But he may develop a phobia that he has 
poisoned somebody, which may in fact be due to a 
repressed and unrecognized sadism or impulse to 
inflict cruelty on others which obsesses his mind day 
and night. Far from making him efficient, it makes 
him lose his head. 
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The sublimation of fear is found in that alertness of 
mind which is able to perceive emergencies and pre- 
pare to meet them in any sphere of work, business, 
or profession. It is the opposite of the carelessness 
of the man who is unconcerned in danger. To fear is 
not to be afraid. I had rather trust myself in dan- 
gerous waters to a seaman who had some fear than 
one who had none. So would I avoid the surgeon 
who has not the least fear of making a mistake on 
the operating table. Fearlessness is wedded to 
recklessness. Confidence, as distinct from reckless- 
ness, is given to him who realizes the danger, but 
realizes, too, his power to meet it. 


SEX 

It is difficult to define the sex instinct.^ Its end 
is normally that of reproduction of the species, but 
to confine the term merely to the reproductive act 
is to exclude activities like kissing, or perversions like 
exhibitionism, homosexuality, and self-abuse, which 
are obviously sexual. In the curiosity of the prying 
gossip there may be little consciousness of sex feeling, 
and yet it would be difficult to deny to such curiosity 
the character of sex. Freud has pointed out this 
difficulty but has gone to the other extreme, and 
seems to identify the sexual with sensuous gratifica- 
tion, ^ which involves him in considerable confusion. 
He admits, for instance, the existence of a nutritive 
instinct (expressed in sucking) as distinct from the 
sexual instinct, and yet he calls the gratification in 
sucking ‘sexual’. This shows the futility of defining 

^ See ‘The Conception of Sexuality’, a symposium by the present 
author and others, in The British Journal of Medical P^chology, 

*925. 

* Three Contributions to the Sexual Theoiy, p. 44. 
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sex in terms of its affective or feeling tone, instead 
of defining it in terms of its biological end. Between 
the too limited and the too vague definitions we 
must seek one more in conformity with the use of 
the term in ordinary language. We define as sexual 
that group of impulses whose natural end is reproduction. 
Such impulses as exposing oneself are not reproduc- 
tive, but they naturally lead up to reproduction, and 
are therefore sexual: so with kissing, so with stimu- 
lating the sex organs. On the other hand, sucking 
with its pleasure is entirely nutritive, passing motions 
and its pleasure, purely excretive; and therefore 
while they are sensuous they are not sexual, as they 
do not in any sense lead to reproduction. Indeed, 
their influence upon ordinary sex feelings seems to 
us in the direction of ‘drawing off* the gratification 
from the latter, when they are too persistently 
indulged. Other impulses like curiosity and self- 
assertiveness are sometimes sexual and sometimes 
not, their morbid attachment to sexual objects being 
given specific names such as ‘observationism* and 
‘sadism*. 

Again, perversions like homosexuality, self-abuse, 
and exhibitionism do not as perversions lead to 
reproduction, but, on the contrary, often oust normal 
sex d^ires. Why then call them sexual? 

We call them sexual because their impulses — 
stimulation of the sex organs, self-display, and the 
rest — naturally lead up to reproduction: it is only 
because they^ are turned away from these ends and 
are attached to unnatural objects that we call them 
perversions. We may, therefore, justifiably speak of 
them as sexual perversions in the terms of our 
definition. 

This definition appears then to fulfil all the 
demands oi the word sex as used in everyday 
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language without involving us in the confusion into 
which Freud has led us. 

Whatever views we may hold, and in our opinion 
the time has not come for dogmatic statement, the 
sex instinct is undoubtedly charged with ’ extra- 
ordinary power and primitive emotion. This in- 
stinct, and fear, are perhaps the most primitive: sex 
is also the most repressed. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find that sexuality plays a predominant 
part in the formation of a vast number of the 
neuroses and phobias. 

The sex instinct may be viewed in relation to its 
object, or as an impulse. As it develops it passes 
through certain phases, being attached to various 
objects at different times of life. In childhood our 
love is attached to ourselves, as autoerotism, and 
frequently persists as such. The habit of self-abuse 
or masturbation, which may be regarded as ‘having 
sexual intercourse with oneself’, is characteristic of 
those who are in love with themselves; it is for this 
reason psychologically and morally morbid. Normal 
homosexuality, the exclusive love of one’s own sex, 
is a normal characteristic of puberty (13 and 14 
years of age) , when, however, it should be directed 
not so much to individuals as to the gang of other 
boys. Heterosexuality, the love of the opposite sex, 
and polyerotism, the love of several such, arc 
characteristic of later adolescence. Monogamy is 
characteristic of adult life. Any of the earlier phases 
may persist to such an extent that they exclude the 
normal sexuality of adult life, and so give rise to 
perversions. 

To sublimate sex emotion we must observe all 
the phases of its development. For instance, the 
autoerotic stage characteristic of childhood may 
persist in the normal and healthy desire to make 
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ourselves pleasurable to others and liked by them; 
homosexuality is characteristic of early puberty and 
may be normally sublimated in loyal co-operation 
with those of our own sex; the polyerotic tendencies 
of later adolescence, in chivalry to those of the 
opposite sex; the monogamous tendencies in loyalty 
to and love for an ideal. 

Further, viewing sexuality from the point of view, 
not of its object, but of its impulses, we observe that 
many impulses go to the making of the sex instinct — 
self-display and the craving for admiration; self- 
assertion, characteristic of the masterful male; coy- 
ness and submissiveness, at one time characteristic 
of the female; the creative impulse primarily for 
the creation of the child; and closely allied to the 
sex instinct, the maternal instinct for the care of the 
offspring. 

The sublimation of the sex instincts means, there- 
fore, the redirection of each of these impulses to 
sublimated ends. But since individuals vary very 
considerably in the development of these different 
impulses, we must, to effect an adequate sublimation 
discover which of these impulses is strongest in any 
particular individual and then secure the redirection 
of this impube, so that it may be given its fullest 
development. In one the craving for admiration b 
strongest when it may be sublimated in a desire to 
secure admiration for good work; in another the 
creative impulse may be sublimated in all forms of 
creative work, and many women, whilst still recog- 
nizing and desiring natural expression for the sex 
instinct, have found happiness in creative work of 
other kinds, whether in art, writing, or handicraft. 

But the sex instinct b so many-sided and its 
impulses manifest themselves in so many forms, that 
the forms of sublimation must correspond to these, 
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several of which will be dealt with in the following 
paragraphs dealing with some of these impulses. 


THE INSTINCT OF SELF-DISPLAY 

In nature self-display seems to be essentially 
sexual: the plumage of the bird attracts the mate; 
the display of manly strength impresses the female. 
As in beauty of form and strength of motion, so in 
the beauty of song: the first song, like the croak of 
a frog, was a love song, and the majority of songs 
still retain their original theme of love. 

Self-display as an instinct normally blossoms into 
full flower about the age of fifteen and sixteen, and 
forces the attractions of love. At this age the girl 
displays her loveliness, the boy his prowess. But the 
tendency lu display is found even in children. In 
its earliest phase the instinct of self-display takes the 
form of a desire to expose themselves and run about 
naked. This is not merely a desire for primitive 
liberty, for it is usually accompanied by the desire 
to be seen, and most often seen by one of the opposite 
sex. This is a perfectly natural phase in the child, 
but if it is unduly repressed it may become a ‘perver- 
sion’, to which the name ‘exhibitionism’ is given. 
The perverted ‘exhibitionist’ may have no normal 
sexual desires, but merely wish to expose himself. 
In women it is exemplified in the ‘dressy’ type, who 
seem to be oozing sexuality from every pore, by 
every article of dress, and in every perfume. It is a 
strange anomaly that such women, who appear to 
be so highly sexed, are frequently devoid of any 
localized sexual feeling whatever. Indeed, out- 
wardly attractive as they may be in appearance, they 
make very disappointing partners in marriage, be- 
cause of their sexual frigidity, and their marriages 

*3 
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are frequently failures ending in the divorce court. 
The reason for the lack of localized sexuality is 
that their sexuality has been arrested in an early 
‘diffuse’ phase, and has never developed into adult 
localized sexuality. 

Normally, the child passes from the display of its 
body to that of its clothes, its cleverness, its prowess 
— ‘See how clever I am! Watch me do this!’ 

The sublimation of the instinct of display takes 
place when beauty is admired and sought for, not 
as a symbol of sexual love, but for itself. Such is 
considered by most to be the origin of Art and 
Music, in which beauty is loved for its own sake. 
Indeed, we use synonymous terms when we speak 
of beautiful things as though they were sexually 
attractive, and call them ‘lovely’. So successfully 
have the sexual associations of the instinct been 
sublimated in a love of the beautiful, that in the 
symphony or the colour scheme, its origin would not 
so much as be suspected. So close is the connexion, 
however, between this instinct and the sex instinct, 
that its complete sublimation in art relieves the 
tension of the sex instinct, and many women have 
found happiness in a life devoted to music and the 
arts. Such an outlet is satisfying to the individual 
and W sometimes of value to the community. 

^Esthetic taste is thus one of the most beautiful 
forms and sublimations of the sexual impulse. If 
the artist is himself normal, then his expression of 
art will concern itself with those qualities of form 
ahd colour which have always been associated with 
feelings of love. If, on the other hand, he is per- 
verted or neurotic, his work will depict the symbols 
of his morbid state. Some artists are sadists, and 
depict cruelty and bloodshed, the guillotine, and 
burning of martyrs. Others are masochistic, depicting 
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sordid, coarse and depraved women, drunken 
men. Every artist perforce must paint what is the 
beautiful to him. We can have no objection to such 
an artist expressing himself, for he cannot . do 
otherwise. 

But self-display may be manifested in other direc- 
tions satisfying to oneself and of value to others. The 
child who has strong instincts of self-display may 
become a poet in which his imagination is displayed, 
a lecturer who displays his thoughts, a preacher who 
displays his beliefs, an actor who visibly interprets 
the thoughts and emotions of others. When such 
actors and preachers are analysed, it is frequently 
found that in childhood they were ‘exhibitionists’ 
with a strong tendency to self-display. There is no 
need for such men to be ashamed of this tendency; 
they may use and develop it to right ends, and should 
find their delight in giving expression to such forms 
of self-display. 

SELF-ASSERTION AND SUBMISSION 

The self-assertive instinct establishes the domi- 
nance of the individual, and since the advancement of 
the race depends upon the emergence from the 
crowd of individuals of outstanding and command- 
ing personality, this instinct is of paramount impor- 
tance. But like all the instincts, it may be perverted 
to base uses, or it may dominate the mind too 
exclusively. 

The ideal expressed in the phrase, ‘The will to 
power’, is an exaggeration of the self-assertive in- 
stinct. Such an exaggerated ambition or ‘power’ 
psychology is usually to compensate for a feeling of 
inferiority. Indeed, Adler traces all nervous break- 
down to the attempt to compensate for physical 
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inferiority. The Kaiser’s ambitions of power were 
probably a counterblast to the paralysis of his arm. 
Roosevelt and Sandow were both delicate children, 
and Napoleon was laughed at by his fellow-students. 
Many of our most reckless airmen and soldiers in 
the War were ‘mothers* boys’, who were trying to 
prove to themselves and others, often with great 
success, that they were not weaklings. 

It is because the ‘will to power’ is an overcompen- 
sation for a feeling of inferiority that it fails so 
miserably. It commonly produces a nervous break- 
down with the sense of failure and lack of confidence. 
Besides which, it impoverishes our character in that 
it represses the qualities of love and tenderness. 
There are two great principles in life, the principle 
of power and Ae principle of love, both of which 
must find expression in a healthy life. They are the 
two wings by which man soars to his ideal. The 
‘superman’ despises the ‘sentimental’, the ‘unmanly’; 
he is the man’s man, the strong, silent hero, the man 
of iron — firm, hard, unyielding, scorning all that he 
calls ‘eflfeminate’. But in saving his power he loses 
it; for he tries to fly to the sun on the one wing Ox 
power, fearing to surrender any of his libido to love 
lest he should lose power. But the one wing Ox 
power soon tires, and he falls exhausted. He must 
learn to surrender some of his ambition, to yield 
himself to the principle of love, that so, by spreading 
both wings, the wing of power and the wing of love, 
he may mount easily to the heavens. Only by losing 
his power does he find it: by surrendering his ambi- 
tion he secures it. The ‘will to power’ is the direct 
road to impotence. Power ceui only become omnipo- 
tent by being wedded to love. 

The self-assertion instinct manifests itself in primi- 
tive life in two main activities — the subduing of the 
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foe and the overpowering of the female by the male; 
that is to «ay, one of its activities is sexual and the 
other not. This gives rise to two forms of perversion 
— one taking the form of sheer cruelty and brutality, 
and the other to the perversion known as sadism, 
the pleasure of overmastering and even inflicting 
pain upon the sexually loved person. Famous 
instances by the former are found in tyrants like 
Nero, and by sadism in the Marquis of Sadi, Jack 
the Ripper, and Landru. History repeats itself in 
examples of ‘Bluebeards*, who murder their many 
spouses. The wife-beater is an example of less 
romantic type: so is the schoolmaster who loves the 
cane; others still less romantic bite their nails, the 
loved person in this case being themselves. Others 
take a pleasure in saying biting and cruel things to 
their friends. 

The term sadism should not be used therefore of 
all manifestations of cruelty, but only those which are 
directly or indirectly sexual in nature, or to put it 
otherwise, all cruelty should not be regarded as 
sexual, as is done by some psychologists. The im- 
pulse itself is self-assertive, though the object to which 
it is directed is sexual. 

These two forms of abnormality — brutality and 
sadism — must be separated and distinguished. The 
sadist is merely a brute in the ordinary sense of the 
term, for his sadism is due to repressed brutality. 
Indeed, he is frequently, like Landru, the gendest 
and most courteous of men in ordinary life; and it is 
the mildest of girls who wear their nails long like 
talons. 

Sublimated, the instinct of mastery and self- 
assertion makes the firm statesman, army generals, 
great employers, and foremen, leaders of men who 
rule their fellows by force of character. Nor do they 
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shrink from inflicting pain if this is necessary to bring 
about a reform for the greater good of men. 

The Submissive instinct is as truly instinctive as any 
other, and demands recognition in a life of perfect 
self-realization. We must know how to be abased. 
The instinct was originally developed in obedience 
to the herd instinct, for without submission to the 
pack, or tribe, social life would be impossible. The 
reason why the instinct is stronger in women than 
in men is probably due to the primitive custom of 
^marriage by capture* apiongst animals and men, in 
which the pursuit and capture of the female served 
the biological purpose of ensuring that only the 
strongest and bravest of the males should propagate 
the race. This custom finds its echo down the ages 
in the cry which still escapes the lips of the amorous 
damsel of the Old Kent Road — ‘Chase me, Charlie!* 

The instinct of submission is perversion in ‘maso- 
chism’, the pleasure in being overmastered, even 
to the infliction of pain. This is very common, 
especially amongst women, although they may not 
recognize it. It gives them the reputation of being 
able to endure pain more than men. The strongest 
argument against caning in schools is that it often 
arouses the sexual instincts of the boy who is thrashed. 
Masochism is seen in early childhood in the child 
who deliberately bangs its head against a wall. The 
pleasure most of us find in increasing the pain of a 
loose tooth by pressing the tongue against it gratifies 
both our sadistic and our masochistic tendencies, 
for at one and the same time we both inflict and 
suffer pain. 

The sadistic tendency is shown in the schoolboy 
who spends a Saturday afternoon bullying his sister 
— it is usually the favourite sister — and the maso- 
chistic tendency in the sister who is bullied. Her 
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pleasure in the proceeding is proved by the fact that 
though she protests against the brutal treatment, as 
soon as he shows signs of desisting she immediately 
provokes him to make him continue. The vvife- 
beater is a sadist, but the wife who is beaten is 
commonly a masochist, admiring and loving him 
the more for his brutal treatment of her. ^ 

Nothing is more aggravating to some women than 
a husband who is always mild and never loses his 
tamper, in spite of her provocation. Only those 
women who have experienced living with such a 
husband know its utter misery and the longing 
for a husband who can lose his temper once in a 
while. 

Submission is sublimated in the man or woman 
who is indifferent to the pain they suffer in espousing 
a great cause; it is the stuff out of which martyrs are 
made. If such suffering is assumed merely for its 
own sake and to no useful purpose, it is an example 
of the perversion of masochism: if, in spite of the 
actual pain, one suffers gladly for some great cause, 
it is a true sublimation. 


CURIOSITY 

We have already described the function of this 
instinct. It is not primarily sexual, like that of self- 
display, but is directed towards examining every 
strange and possibly dangerous object, with a view 
to self-preservation. In early life, however, it fre- 
quently gets attached to sexual objects, and takes 
the form of ‘observationism’, or the tendency of 
sexual curiosity, which, if it is repressed, may persist 

^ One ventures to suggest that the Eugenic Society might arrange 
marriages between sadistic husbands and masochistic wives, so that 
they may find their pleasures at home in mutual love by castigation I 
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as a definite perversion, so monopolizing the sex 
instinct that all desire for the normal expression of 
this instinct may be obliterated. There are other 
manifestations of morbid sex curiosity. Prudery is 
ill-disguised sex curiosity, and the prude, like other 
sexual perverts, is frequently lacking in normal 
sexual desires. Nothing is more calculated to stimu- 
late morbid sex curiosity than the suppression of its 
normal psychological satisfaction. This is very 
commonly done by parents, who will answer the 
questions of their c^dren on all other subjects 
except that of birth and sex, a procedure which 
makes this subject excessively fascinating to them. 
We are fascinated by what is hidden. Clothes may 
serve the purpose of stimulating curiosity in sex. 
Complete nudity, physical and mental, is excessively 
boring; suggestiveness, on the other hand, stimulates 
the appetite, in the lowest as well as the highest forms 
of literature and art. 

The sublimation of the instinct of curiosity gives 
rise to all forms of scientific research. Instead of 
being curious only as to whether an object is danger- 
ous or not, the scientist is curious about the heavenly 
bodies, about the formation of the earth, the con- 
stitution of matter, the nature of mental processes, 
and these give rise to the sciences of astronomy, 
geology, physics, and psychology. Without curiosity 
there would be no incentive to research, whereas if 
the instinct is consciously and voluntarily restrained 
and controlled, it may be re-directed to these sub- 
limated ends. Thus, the age of conscious restraint 
in the nineteenth century was the age of greatest 
scientific discovery. 
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THE MATERNAL INSTINCT 

The functions of this instinct have already been 
discussed. It is naturally directed to the care of 
the young. It is perverted in the women who spends 
her time in caring for a cat or fondling a toy dog. 
Its sublimation is obviously found in nursing or in 
the teaching and training of the young. A special 
form of its sublimation is found in women who have 
reared families, and whose instincts are no longer 
required for the care of their family. Nature, it is 
said, has no use for women after forty-five. But 
such women may trick nature and avoid disappoint- 
ment by finding happiness in redirecting the instincts 
to the larger interests of the community — becoming 
the mothers of the people. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF SUBLIMATION 

In connexion with such sublimations as we have 
illustrated, such questions as the following arise; 

Ts it possible to sublimate in every case?’ ‘What 
of people who have taken up work such as we have 
indicated and are yet unhappy?’ After all, one has 
known governesses who are unhappy in caring for 
children, although they are doing good work, and 
girls at the School of Music who break down with 
neurosis. 

It is true that there are many people who are 
living virtuous and useful lives, apparently subli- 
mated, who yet find no satisfaction in life, and are 
certainly not the envy of others. Some further 
observations of sublimation are therefore necessary. 

(a) We cannot sublimate unless we have material to 
sublimate. It is worthless to try to sublimate the 
sexual instinct by creative work whilst the sexual 
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instinct is repressed in some complex, or regarded 
with disgust or suspicion. The emotion must first 
be released before it can be employed. The woman 
of thirty-five who has ‘never had a sexual feeling in 
her life’ cannot easily find happiness in the supposed 
sublimation of instincts which are unexpressed. Her 
work becomes wearisome for lack of emotional 
energy. The instinct must be liberated; she must 
recognize and accept these feelings, and then, perhaps 
for the first time in her life, she becomes happy and 
works well. There is no more common mistake 
amongst moral people of our day than the attempt 
to sublimate without the material of sublimation, 
and they pay for their mistake by constant break- 
down. The instincts refuse to be regarded as poor 
relations of which a haughty self is half-ashamed: 
they are the partners which give power to the 
enterprise of our ideals. 

This point needs emphasis, for one of the greatest 
difficulties faced by a psychotherapist is ‘over- 
sublimation’. A large part of our race is over- 
civilized, and the psychologist is urging the return 
to nature, human nature in its primitive strength, 
for the means of culture and the acquisition of power. 
There ^je high-browed souls, refined, sensitive, 
intellectual, idealistic, whose characters are never- 
theless thin. The blue veins of our aristocracy of 
taste and idealism are seen beneath the thin veil of 
their flesh, but their arteries do not pulsate with the 
rich blood of life. It is a paradox that these people 
of an over-sublimate refinement have to be brought 
to accept the primitive in their own souls, to know 
that out of the animal may spring the spiritual, to 
recognize that the human is fashioned not only out 
of the breath of God, but out of the dust of the 
earth. 
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As a physician, I would rather deal with a healthy, 
■primitive soul, innocent of any sublimation, than 
deal with one possessing a perverted idealism, which 
is the most common type of those visiting, the 
psychotherapist. 

The latter class, hedged about with prejudice, 
needs to recognize their primitive savage selves 
before they can be built up again into a healthy 
sublimation. In practice, therefore, repressed 
mstincts must first be psychologically liberated. 
Before we sublimate, we must have material to 
sublimate. 

(b) Every sublimation must be satisfying to the individual. 
Many are engaged in sublimated activities who are 
yet unhappy. 

The teacher and the art student may be unhappy 
and break down: the business-man may take no 
pleasure in accumulating money. These are not 
sublimations, however valuable they may be to 
others, for every sublimation must be satisfying to 
the individual. The lack of ‘joy’ is a sign that the 
sublimation has not been properly brought about. 
The reason for this may be the attempt, previously 
described, to sublimate instincts which are still 
attached to repressed complexes. These must first 
be freed. 

But it may also be because every individual must 
discover the right form of sublimation, and fidlure 
is commonly due to the fact that the right form of 
sublimation has not been discovered. 

It is useless for the woman with strong creative 
instincts to devote herself to playing the violin; or 
for a woman with strong instincts of self-display to 
become a children’s nurse. It is quite a different 
type of girl that one meets at the Academy of Music 
from those of the School of Handicrafts. The man 
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with sadistic tendencies may make an excellent 
surgeon, but a poor physician. The man with 
repressed criminal tendencies may make an excellent 
lawyer, but would probably m^e a poor banker. 
It is most important that the ‘bent’ of each individual 
should be discovered, as it may be by analysis, if 
not otherwise. What we call the ‘bent* is not 
inherited, but is based on the development of the 
instinct as the result of the early environment of its 
home. If a child’s early conditions call forth his 
acquisitive instincts or his pugnacity, it is these v/hich 
represent his bent, and these which should be used. 
The old principle which urged us to repress any 
instinct which we found strongly developed in us, and 
develop the weak ones, is directly opposed to the 
principle of modem psychotherapy. Our business is 
to use and develop the talent we have, not to try to 
cultivate those of others. If, as a result of childhood 
experiences, our observationism was developed, we 
should follow our bent, and become scientists; if our 
exhibitionism, then we should become actors, lec- 
turers, or artists, recognizing the while the instinct 
to which we are giving expression. 

(c) Every sublimation must be of value to the com- 
munity^ 

No form of sublimation can be ultimately satisfying 
to the individual unless it commends itself to the 
community, for the individual cannot be happy 
except as a member of a community, and giving 
expression to those social instincts which, however 
lately developed in evolution, are so firmly rooted to 
man’s nature that, as James points out, there is no 
torture more awful than solitary confinement, no 
punishment so severe as social ostracism. 

There are many activities which appear to be 
satisfying to the individual, but in so far as they are 
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selfish and contribute nothing to the life of the com- 
munity, they cannot be ultimately satisfying to a 
being in whom the social instincts are as strong as 
they are in man. A woman may gratify her mater- 
nal instinct by keeping a toy terrier, but as this is of 
no particular value to the community it is not 
sublimation. Letting the hair grow long, whether 
in professional footballers, musicians or labour 
leaders, may be of great satisfaction to the self-display 
of the individual, but is of no great value to the 
community. It is most gratifying to the masterful 
impulses of a boy to slash off the tops of plants with 
his newly-acquired walking-stick, but it is not subli- 
mation. The activities of tyrants are of this order. 
Many ranconteurs one hears find great pleasure in 
their art but give satisfaction to no one but them- 
selves. The supersesthetic young man and the bossy 
young woman are other instances of such psycho- 
logicd types, gratifying their own appetite at the 
expense of others. Those cannot be ultimately 
happy, for their instincts and their activities have no 
end but their own gratification. 

[d) Further, it may be asked: Ts sublimation as 
good and satisfying as the natural uses of the 
instinct?’ 

No! In ordinary cases sublimation of such instincts 
as the sexual and the maternal is not as satisfying as 
the natural use of the instinct in reproduction and 
care of children. This is particularly obvious when 
we remember that even when we use the instinct in 
the natural way there is still a large excess of emotion 
which may be sublimated. Married people may 
employ the sexual instincts naturally, and at the same 
time sublimate, and there is no proof that they are 
behind others in artistic, creative, and social work. 
Nevertheless, sublimation, though it is ‘second best’, 
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saves us from neurosis and gives us happiness, and 
may be of immense value to the race. 

Moreover, it is conceivable that for some people, 
and in some work, complete sublimation may be 
preferable. A woman with a maternal instinct 
completely repressed in childhood by her masterful- 
ness would make a poor mother, even when this is 
liberated in later life by analysis. Her own happiness 
and the good of the community are perhaps better 
served by devoting her masterful instincts, say, to 
running a business instead of running a husband. 

{e) Sublimation does not destroy the instinct , — Many 
women are reluctant to plunge into a form of subli- 
mation and divert their instincts, as they still hope 
for marriage and the normal expression of their 
instincts. To sublimate appears to them to burn 
their bridges and cut themselves off from marriage or, 
at least, to be a concession to the idea that they will 
not get married. Such an idea is quite unjustified. 
The sex instincts are far too strong to be so easily 
sublimated, and whatever their sublimation may be, 
their normal instinct will rapidly be restored to their 
primitive functions. A woman does not make any 
the less a good wife for having been in business, nor 
does work as a nuise make her the less tender as a 
mother. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MOTIVES: SELFISH AND ALTRUISTIC 

I T is not without reason that one of the main charges 
brought against the new psychology is that it reduces 
everything to low motives. It is neverthless a false 
charge. 

A lady whose life was devoted to ‘rescue’ work 
amongst fallen girls believed herself to be actuated 
only by what she would call the highest motives, the 
well-being of her fellow-creatures. On analysis she 
recognized that she was originally attracted to this 
work by sexual curiosity. The barrister, whose case 
will later be mentioned (p. 205), considered that he 
was actuated in his profession by a desire to help the 
oppressed; on analysis his original motive was found 
to be self-importance. Another is devoted to good 
works and has a reputation for unselfishness. She 
discovers on analysis that she originally took to 
being ‘unselfish’ because this was the best means for 
securing praise and admiration, for which she had 
an exaggerated craving. She must needs be the 
centre of interest, and this was secured when people 
said, ‘How unselfish!’ The craving for admiration 
was the motive for her unselfishness. 

These motives were not imputed by the physician, 
but were discovered by the patients themselves in 
investigating their past by free association. 

But we are reducing everything to low motives. 
What of altruism? Are we all so selfish? 

We admit that we reduce our conduct to its 
original motives; we deny that they are low. Before 
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we can understand our motivLs of conduct, we must 
understand what we mean by ‘motive’. The con- 
fusion in which we find ourselves is due to the fact 
that we use ‘motive’ in two senses — ^the primary or 
initial motive and the end motive. When, for instance, 
we say that ‘the motive for the crime was theft’, we 
mean that this was the ‘end in view* which moved 
the prisoner to commit the crime. But it would be 
equally true to say that the motive of the crime was 
avarice, or the instinct of acquisition, in which case 
we use ‘motive’ to mean the instinctive motive or 
force which impelled him to perform the theft. The 
money was the end motive, the greed the primary 
motive, or motive force which urged him to the 
crime. These two are, of course, related. It was 
the end, viz., the thought of the jewels, which 
actually aroused his instincts of acquisition, and it 
was these instincts which in turn made him desire 
the jewels and impelled him to steal them. Every 
instinct which forces us to action is aroused by, and 
directed towards, a certain end. 

So, using the term motive as the ‘end motive’, we 
may say that a man’s motive was the good of his 
fellows, to serve his country, to do his duty. We may 
with equal truth say that his motive is his self-display, 
his gregarious instinct, or his craving for approba- 
tion. In the first case, we are stating the end motive; 
in the second, the primary motive. This distinction 
was clearly recognized by the child who was being 
reproved for biting her brother’s nose by her mother: 
‘It must have been the devil that put such an idea 
into your mind,’ said the mother. ‘No,’ replied the 
child, ‘the devil made me angry, but biting his nose 
was entirely my own idea.’ Behind every action we 
perform lies an instinctive impulse which finds 
gratification in its expression. When that impulse 
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is accepted by the self and directed towards an end 
satisfying to the self, it becomes a motive. We 
recognize both elements in the definition. ^The 
motive IS a desire directed towards an end approved by 
the self.^ 

In every action both these factors play a part. 

Some people over-emphasize the end motive, 
others the primary or instinctive motive. 

(a) We must recognize the inslipctive emotion as the 
motive of our actions. There are those who insist that 
their motives are ‘purely altruistic’, and that they 
are actuated by nothing but the ‘highest motives’ 
and a sense of duty towards others. Such people 
deceive themselves if they fail to realize that their 
action gives them personal gratification, and the 
satisfacci >n of some instinct. They fail to recognize 
the instinctive motive force which urges them to act, 
and failing to recognize it they pride themselves on 
the ‘purity of their motives’. 

In oidinary life we are apt to recognize only the 
end motive because in the nature of the case our 
conscious attention is directed towards the end. It 
is true, we do seek the good ol our fellows, but what 
gives driving force to that end^ The instinctive 
emotion which urges us is usually unrecogmzed and 
constitutes the unconscious. 1 his is the ‘unconscious 
motiv e’ so much emphasized by the modern psycho- 
physician. 

Our conduct is often determined by motives of 
which we are quite unaware. People who fondly 
imagine that they are actuated by nothing but a 
sense of duty are often surprised to discover that the 
real motive of their conduct is the gratification of 
some latent desire. The politician, of course, desires 
only to serve his country, the clergyman to preach 
the truth, the ascetic to practice self-denial, the 
14 
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doctor seeks only the health of his patients, the 
researcher the interests of science, the slum worker 
to uplift the masses, and the saint seeks holiness. 
These are the conscious motives. When analysed, 
it may be found that the original motives which led 
them to these lines of action were — ^in the politician, 
self-importance; the clergyman, self-display; the 
ascetic, a shrinking from the responsibilities of life; 
the doctor, his reputation; the scientist, curiosity; 
the saint, self-righteousness; the slum- worker, a 
social snobbishness which urges him to seek the 
society of people amongst whom he will be ‘some- 
body’. These are their unconscious motives, which 
originally determined their line of conduct. 

Whenever we analyse out our highest motives, we 
always discover an instinct at its source; our lives are 
dominated by instincts like self-display, sex desire, 
ambition; even our piety may be determined by fear. 

But why not?^ Why should they not continue 
gratifying these instincts by employing them to these 
worthy ends. 

When a man discovers on analysis that the original 
motive of what he took to be altruism was a desire 
for approbation or the feeling of self-importance or 
self-dispflay, his phantaisy is often humiliated. When 
the rescue-worker discovered that while her con- 
scious motive was to help her fallen fellow-creatures, 
her unconscious motive was to satisfy sex curiosity, 
she remarked, ‘Then I must give up my work. I 
see I was actuated by low motives.’ But if one has 
an instinct strongly developed, why not accept it 
and use it? One will do the work better but will be 
free of self-righteousness. Suppose we are actuated 

^ A patient cleverly remarked that all the first part of treatment 
consisted in asking the question, *Why?* (to discover the unconsciouf 
motive), and that the second part of the treatment consisted in 
asking, ‘Why not?* 
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by motives of self-dispfey, sex, self-importance. The 
instincts are not ‘low’; instincts are ennobled by their uses. 

If a man originally became a preacher to gratify 
his instinct of display, why should he abandon his 
calling on the discovery of this? If he has a strong 
instinct of display, how better can he use it than by 
illuminating great truths and moral principles? And 
if he can use his instinct of self-display in such a 
service, why not recognize and enjoy its use? The 
•"ecognition of such motives brings happiness and 
increases power. ^ 

If a girl, owing to childhood experiences, has 
developed a strong sex curiosity, why not recognize 
and use it? How better can she use it, than by 
finding an outlet for these desires in rescue-work? 
By recognizing these desires she will not only be 
able to control them the better, she will sympathize 
more deeply with those she is seeking to help, and 
therefore help them the more effectively. We do 
not condemn a girl for satisfying her maternal in- 
stincts in nursing, nor should we consider it a disgrace 
that she should give satisfaction to her sex instincts 
in work of this kind, provided alwayi that her interest is 
consciously directed towards her work and the welfare of 
those for whom she works; to the end motivey and not to the 
mere gratification of her desires. 

(b) We must recognize the end motive of our actions. 
But it is equally false to go to the other extreme and 

^ It is an extraordinary fact that, although I have analysed a large 
number of clergymen in whom the instincts of self-display or self- 
importance, and sometimes self-righteousness, have played so large a 
part, in no case has any one of them ultimately felt it necessary to 
abandon his calling, but they have returned with fuller, stronger life 
to use and enjoy this instinct in the service of their work. It is the 
preacher or lecturer without self-display who is hopelessly dull. It 
requires more than a little of this instinct to make some theological 
truths attractive. There are some who pour scorn on those who 
speak ‘for effect*, yet what other object has a public speaker in view? 
Oratory is effective talking. 

^ 4 " 
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over-emphasizc the primary^ or instinctive motive. 
Whilst we must recognize the instinctive motives 
which give power to our activities and joy in our 
work, it is equally necessary to recognize the end 
mo'tive towards which the instinctive emotion moves. 
Advocates of the new psychology have an unfortu- 
nate habit of saying of our motives: ‘It is only self- 
display, it is only sexual curiosity, or only a desire for 
approbation.’ They fail to recognize that these 
emotions would have lain inactive were they not 
stimulated towards some particular end. 

(i) In the stimulation of any instinct the end ts the 
determining factor. 

It is not true to say that the motive of the rescue- 
worker was only sexual curiosity. The desire to help 
otheis was at least as important in judging the quality 
of her act, for without it her sex curiosity would not 
have followed this course, but might have developed 
into ‘observationism’ or some other form of sexual 
perversion. It was the end motive which determined 
her conduct. 

Again, it may be true to say that it was the paternal 
instinct which moved Wilberforce to work for the 
emancipation of the slaves, but it was not ‘only’ this 
which constituted his motive, for he might much 
more easily have gratified this instinct by keeping 
guinea-pigs. These creatures did not, as far as we 
know, move him to pity, whereas his pity was 
aroused by the thought of the slaves. The primary 
motive of his conduct was the paternal instinct, the 
end motive was the libeiation of the slaves, and it 
was the latter which was the determining factor. 

A man may kill another either to secure his pro- 
perty or to protect a girl from rape. A man whose 
instincts would be moved by the first might not be 
influenced by the second, whereas a man who might 
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commit the second crime would be horrified by the 
first. The arousal of the pugnacious instinct and 
anger depend in these cases on the end motive. In 
judging our motives everything depends on the kind of end 
which arouses our instincts. 

It is of the greatest importance that both factors 
be recognized, for no action is complete in which 
both these factors are not fully represented. The 
force of an act depends on the instinctive emotion, 
the quality of the act depends on the end: the one 
gives power, the other direction. We can be saved 
from self-righteousness only by recognizing the 
instinctive desires which lie behind every action: 
we can be saved from moral chaos only by recogniz- 
ing the right end towards which all our instincts 
should he directed. 

(ii) The end not only determines whether we 
act or not; the end determines the quality of the acty 
whether it is selfish or altruistic. 

If it is right that we should find joy in expressing 
our instincts, where does altruism come in? Are all 
our actions selfish? What do we mean by selfishness 
and altruism? 

Altruism means that we find our joy in doing things for 
others. 

The barrister, we say, should recognize his self- 
importance and find joy in its expression. Is this 
selfish or altruistic? That depends on the end motive 
towards which the instinct is directed. 

As long as he uses his rhetorical powers in the 
defence of his client he is acting altruistically, 
whatever joy he derives from it; indeed, the more 
joy he derives the better he does his work. But 
suppose an opportunity to arise for a witty remark 
or brilliant repartee which would bring him applause 
but which would prejudice his client^ s case; to indulge in 
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this self-gratification would bd an act of selfishness. 
In both cases he finds pleasure, but in the first his 
pleasure is expressed for another’s good, and there- 
fore is altruistic, whereas in the lattei case it is 
directed towards himself, and, being so, it is selfish. 
That is to say, so long as tiu pleasurable impulse is 
directed towards the service of others, it is altruistic; as soon 
as the gratification of the instinct becomes itself the end 
MOTIVE AS WELL AS THE MOTIVE FORCE it beCOnUS 
sefish. 

This point must be emphasized. For an action 
to be unselfish and altruistic it is not sufficient that 
it be for the good of others; it must be consciously 
directed towards the service of others. Altruism must 
thus be distinguished from the principle of ‘enlight- 
ened self-interest’ which many have accepted as the 
guiding principle of their life. They say: ‘I shall 
best serve my own interest by being moral or kind.’ 
It implies that as soon as being kind ceases to con- 
tribute to our self-interest, we are free to abandon 
it. It is true that being kind does bring happiness. 
But enlightened self-interest, in directing its attention 
towards itself, defeats its own purpose; for as soon 
as we begin to make our own pleasure the end 
motive, and do things for others only so as to get 
pleasure for ourselves, the pleasure vanishes as 
fleetingly as when we seek to enjoy music by 
attending to our feelings of joy. An altruistic act 
must be directed towards the happiness of others: 
only by so doing can we find our own happiness. 

Many activities which appear to be selfish, in that 
they are extremely pleasurable, must be looked upon 
as altruistic. So the rescue-worker’s recognition of 
the joy she experiences in satisfying her sex curiosity 
does not make her work the less altruistic; it merely 
makes it more effective. If as a result of childhood 
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experiences I have an ibnormal craving for admira- 
tion, let me gratify it in activities serviceable to 
others. The pleasure is mine, the good is theirs and 
mine. If I have a feeling of self-importance, let me 
use it in excelling in my profession, or in building up 
my business. To take pleasure in being a successful 
accountant or plumber, in so far as it is directed 
towards the good of others, is altruistic. 

On the other hand, many activities thought to be 
altruistic are, in fact, utterly selfish. 

For instance, it is right that we should be ready 
to suffer for our cause, and to find joy in suffering. 
But if we deliberately put ourselves into positions in 
which we receive insults for the pleasure of self-pity 
or posing as martyrs, even giving our bodies to be 
burned would be a selfish act, an indulgence of self- 
gratification worthless to others. There are some 
instincts like the maternal and the herd instinct, 
which appear to be essentially altruistic, yet even 
these may be selfish if wrongly directed. I have 
in mind a case in which a man when recovering 
from a serious illness was nursed by his sister, who 
positively kept him an invalid by over-care, in order 
to indulge her maternal instincts. Many mothers 
to gratify their mother instincts so devote themselves 
to their children that these never grow up but 
remain hopelessly arrested in development. 

Pity may be a form of self-indulgence; benevolence 
may be a form of vanity; forgiveness may be due to 
a weakness of character which cannot bear to have 
enemies, or it may be granted in scornful disdain; 
whereas pugnacity, self-zissertion, sex, and fear, by 
their direction to noble ends, may give expression 
to the highest forms of altruism. 

Altruism does not mean that we do for others 
what is irksome to ourselves: altruism is finding joy 
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in doing things for others. 'The determination of 
whether our activity is selfish or altruistic does not 
depend on whether or not it is pleasurable in its 
expression, but upon the end towards which it is 
directed. If what we do is consciously directed 
towards the happiness of others, it is altruistic; if 
the instinct is directed purely towards self-gratifica- 
tion it is selfish. 

Altruism is, therefore, accepted as a higher moral 
law than egoism, and is encouraged by the herd, 
in that it serves social ends as well as giving joy to 
the individual. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
CONCLUSIONS 


KNOW THYSELF, ACCEPT THYSELF, BE THYSELF 

There are three principles of psychological and 
moral health — Know thyself; accept thyself; be 
thyself. 


KNOW THYSELF 

The purpose of all ‘self-examination’ is to know 
oneself, yet the injunction of the Greek sage has 
never till recently even approached realization. 
Most people think they know themselves; in the 
course of analysis they usually discover that what 
they think of themselves is rather what they want 
to be thought than what they really are. When we 
remember that what we want to be thought is 
obviously what we are not, it is not surprising that 
our characters are often the opposite of what we 
think them. This hsis been amply illustrated in the 
earlier pages of this book. 

To see ourselves as we really are is an event of 
profound importance. It is sometimes brought 
about by the presentation of a new ideal with which 
we compare ourselves, as in religion. It can also be 
brought about by analysis. The purpose of all analy- 
sis is to discover the whole person, and to reveal 
a man to himself. This is always a surprise; it is often 
a shock. 
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ACCEPT THYSELF 

One of the most difficult things in life is, having 
known oneself, to accept oneself. There is the whole 
world of difference between admitting and accepting 
oneself. When one ‘admits* anything it is usually 
an indication that he does not ‘accept* it. We 
‘admit* that we lost our temper, that we were vain 
or avaricious, that our minds were obsessed with 
‘evil thoughts*, but in the very act of admission we 
dissociate ourselves from them. To ‘accept* them 
we make them part of ourselves. We must accept 
ourselves as pugnacious, vain, and sensuous. If we 
are to win the instinctive emotions to our side, we 
must be prepared to make unto ourselves friends of 
this Mammon of unrighteousness. The man who 
feels himself to be effeminate and tries to hide it 
by a manly pose, needs not merely to admit his 
effeminacy, which he is loath to do, but to accept 
it and give more play to it. He will find that the 
feminine in him, including, for instance, the quality 
of sympathetic intuition, is his real strength. The 
vain man, instead of repressing his vanity, will accept 
it and win the applause of men for noble deeds. The 
man .constantly obsessed with passionate thoughts 
must not merely accept them as his, he must discover 
more outlets for his emotional life, which craves for 
expression. 

It is often objected that if we accept ourselves as 
we really are it would destroy all moral endeavour. 
We reply, on the contrary, that there can be no 
moral progress until we do accept ourselves. The 
refusal to accept ourselves is not righteousness but 
self-righteousness. 

The real difficulty we have in accepting ourselves 
as we really are is that it pricks the inflated phantasy 
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we have of ourselvdk. Reductive analysis abolishes 
our phantasies of ourselves and makes us accept the 
fact that we are for the most part extraordinarily 
ordinary — ^which, when it is once accepted, is not 
only a great relief, but a great impetus to moral 
progress. 


BE THYSELF 

It is a right impulse that makes us concerned with 
what others think of us; but to identify ourselves with 
what others think of us is to adopt a pose, and to try 
to be some one other than ourselves is to lose our 
character. 

We all have many selves, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is the self we present to our fellows, 
the self u)e appear to be. 

This is our persona^ the mask or character we 
assume, and which we want others to recognize. 
This self or character is often entirely inconsistent 
with, and even antagonistic to, our ‘dominant’ 
psychology, or what we term our ‘real self’. Persona 
and Psyche may not be on speaking terms. The 
one emphasizes outward conduct, the other the soul. 
We all know that we often behave very differently 
from what we feel. The rough rider may be a hope- 
less sentimentalist, with a mother complex. The 
natural and deep-rooted craving to act and pretend 
to be other than we are makes us love to clothe 
ourselves in the attire of others and fancy ourselves 
to be them. 

Napoleon prided himself more on being a musician 
than on his victories; the Kaiser fancies himself a 
sculptor; the profiteer assumes the persona of landed 
proprietor; the hairdresser a ‘tonsorial artist’; the 
owner of a shop becomes ‘proprietor of an emporium’ ; 
a college ‘don’ likes to think himself a ‘man of the 
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world’; the burglar likes to be thought a genial good 
sort. Such pleasurable romances need not be de- 
stroyed as long as we recognize them to be romantic, 
but when we identify ourselves with such as phan- 
tasies, we do violence to our real selves. 

Language, it has been said, was invented to hide 
thought; so conduct seems often designed to conceal 
our true character. The persona is the mask we 
assume before our fellows. The garb of the official 
is the most common of these masks, turning many a 
weakling into a man of importance. The clergyman’s 
voice, the doctor’s bedside manner, the lawyer’s air 
of wisdom, the shop-girl’s elegant accent arc all signs 
of weakness designed to cover up the poverty of the 
real self. 

But as soon as a man ceases to be himself and 
assumes the persona he loses power. Whenever we 
try to be some one else than ourselves, we do dis- 
honour to our own nature. One of the greatest acts 
of daring a man can perform is to be himself: it is 
humbling, but ennobling, whereas pretence is 
humiliating and degrading. Better call one’s self 
scavenger than ‘a representative of the cleansing 
department’; better let the tears come at a senti- 
mental play than blow your nose; better admit a 
liking for being in a crowd than pretend one goes to 
‘study the people’. 

The world curiously enough respects people who 
are honest and daring enough to be themselves, but 
shows no inclination to follow them. Yet there is 
no greater relief in life than that of accepting our- 
selves. James somewhere quotes the lady who said 
that the happiest day of her life was when she ceased 
trying to be beautiful. The strain after the impos- 
sible is so taxing that thousands break down over it. 
So few of us are content to be ourselves, yet by seeking 
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to be another we did by failing to be either. Mo 
man can ever be other than himself, and the attempt to 
be what we can never be is a hopeless misadventure," 
resulting in the loss of individuality. 

The discovery of our real selves and the acceptance 
of the motives which govern our actions put at our 
disposal resources out of which we may build a 
character truly our own, an individuality fashioned 
by ourselves out of the material of life presented to us. 

Yet to be content to be ourselves is not to be 
satisfied with ourselves. For we cannot ‘be ourselves’ 
in the completest sense until we are perfectly ful- 
filled. We are not merely the self we are; we are 
the self that we can be. 

Self-realization carries a twofold meaning. It 
means that we recognize and realize what we are; 
it also means the realization or atteiinment of the full 
and complete self which it is our purpose, like that of 
every organism, to achieve by the pursuit of a great 
ideal. 


KNOW xhysklf: accept thyself: be thyself 
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